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the cause m which he poi^ forth his acnmonions into greater evils, would hardly be worth while, even his respect for law. to sav nothing of gospel, would i shame 
eloquence. John Bro^ hi^lf ha.s not done more if the matter were wholly at our disp<^. Christian leave hum no altem^ve. He would ta>ke oB the shirt i citizen 
harm to the cause ot abolition m_ \ iiwnia than a ; teachers here think it a safe method to treat slavery ' of the Brother Beloved. He would tie up the hands In a 
|man like Mr. fcumner. when he drives the boaAem > just as ihe Apostles did. They think the most elective of Nehemiah’s neophj-te. He would administer manr, lone i 
teenatore to fury bj such a violent and uncalled for' means to secure the temporal as well as spiritual stripes "to the Lost-and-Found. Does the Rev. Dr.! that v 
philippic as our American correspondent notices to -1 good of all, is the difiusion of that Christianity which ‘ Adams, does the Rev. Dr. Fuller, does the Rev. Mr. I our & 
' j’- ; • -t hi- • frotn all to i Dana, suppose that Philemon “paddled" OnesimuB? Itomai 


T had raised his I all—.whether superiors, inferiors. 


hardly be worth while, even his respect for law. to sav nothing of gospel, would i shame the cheeks of everv hnnesL libertvdovine 1 iueated to slaveiw i , i 

ly at our disposal. Christian ■ leave hW no altem^ve. ' He would titke oB the shirt, citi^. ^ ^ f ^ 

safe meth,^ to treat stevery- of rim Brother Beloved. He would tie up the hands !„ a postscript to a business letter, written me not, whose f 

r,fdSd'SSS'S.’SS' l rJ?“i «sl; ■?«;'«? f;' 


- . ^ - --wuciot. couais. -I YTe ask the pardon of the reader for this little of their own Courts* ’ 

oice in the ^uibly to which he belongs. The good work the Southern Aid Society proposes to help | digression; but having made it we see no special I leave this question for the neoole to answ 
esults which followed his o^langht on slavery are I forward. It is true, as you remark, that the church | reason for returning to this Charleston minister, whose tj.aciutoma^ Jaa« 2 * igm 8 .M. 

till in tfe remembrance of every one. In 1856.1 organization with which lam connected “does not. highest logical appeal is, “ If von were slaveholders in ' J_ 
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honor and vindicate the decision | whose eloqoen 


** i! “a wmembrance ot every one. In 1856.1 organization with wUch I am connected " does not highest logical appeal is. “ If von were sUveholders in ' ^ of tte 

when the Umon was agitatwl by the contest between particnUrlv need its aid: ’ but I not the less rejoice 1 Boston, yon would do as we'do. ” In the same way p. „ ov a w BOOTH arf^A in the^worfd'a 

i Fremont and party sp.nt was at ite In the prosperity of a society which originated ifthe j we can fiuicy an opienrem. cannibal, a sarcophagn^ li^T wtentl^re^nl^.2^..^ 

h ghest. Mr. bumner deliver^ an anti-slavery speech noblest prdmptiiigs, and htis had a sin^arlv honor -1 conservative with i half-picked bone in his handlThe ,, ^ T i .• • aiS^h? ”®”’ 

alrno^ as strong as that of the other day. A Mr. able historv. pleased to return mAhants to the missionary remonstrates.^ut the hungry infidel eon- ^ “a!*""' to We 

I Brooks, a member of the Lower House. e.™rated Exeentive Committee for the inviution with which jtinnes his repast. The mtesiouarv. bv way of a last to ^ 

1 by .Mr. Snmner s language, and perhaps urged on bv thev have honored me. It would give me true plea- appeal, men^ons that thev do not cat men in Boston. “f ^add ^ ^ 

I rowdy friends, ferociously assaulfeil him while hie | *«;> to aid so good a cause by any service in my “fcyou would if you liked them,” responds the “friJ?^?^ ° ^ 

■ was sitting quietli in his chair, and inllictod snch|power. The opimons. as such, of a single individnal. naked .\picius. Of coarse, the Bringcr of Glad Tidings: diaboical Fi^iW^^Act is not a matter which mneems Mr Booth 

injuries a-s endangered Mr. Sumner s life and forced I ian have but sRffht claim to consideratfon. The best would be floored. There would nothing mote to recognue ^ a _law, and he declines to Bo^ 


grateful to all candidates fm^ce. p^nt or pro¬ 
tective and are Fourth of July orators—what have 
they said to rouse the public mind to a sense of this 
outrage, and to prompt to eflScient action t Those who 
are rich in the world’s goods and who spend dimr 
money so liberally when they are candidates for office, 
^ I and who, were they in Mr. Booth’s place, would want 


j sitting quietly in his chair, and inllictod such j power. The opinions, as sneh, of 
mjunes a.s endangered Mr. Sumner’s life and forced I can have but slight claim to consii 


»nkpa«lon7o;';^i;^wWci:hT,i;;^ merely. It concerns ns aS. “ O^ie'usurpation W 

torn^cW^.«n^^h^r^rrL^^n^ »nd which the pood and libcrtr-lovmg of aU cutties ^ for another. One act of‘de»potism 

thcTcsohof a .ton p^^r. ei^pt_that he s^to be verymneh must honor. 5 m/*e «««*/’ submitted to becomes a precedent for otheTa^ 




, -his pepartment wc give place to .<nch c.vtracts from 
ihc Prc-.^I»vcry Pn-ss. Xortli ami Sonth, ss sene be.«t t(i 
[lla-n*b= ilie character of Slavery ami the spirit of its 
fharoiau"* and apologist.s. 


him to retire for a time from public afl’airs. Brooks j apologj-1 can ofer for touching so worn a subject is. “ty: and there is nothing more to say of this Charles- 
has since gone to his .-^ount, and we need say no ; that my sentiments in respect to it are the resalt of a .ton preacW. except that be seems to be very mnch 
more ot mm; out the tenator from Massachusetts careful examination, manv years a^. of erory pas- afraid of Disunion than of anvthin^ else human, 

has not learnt temperance ol langu^e from the inci- sage bearrag on it in the Scriptures—and that they »ai-'re<l, or diabolical, and that, in his d(>mion. all our 
dent \rhich nearly ended his day.s. The spewh which * are the sentiments of one who Ws no property that it ^roubles apc o wing to " the unchecked supremacy of 
produced the assault was offensiyely acrimonious. 1 wotild g^e him my tk«n.4m 


^ or diaho^r^H allW x* ootshler. who has done nothii^ to rcIicTc outrage*. And it is thus that the huge ftbric 

K of despotismls bnUt up. stone bv sto!*; by the verr 

are^o^n^to:^ unchecked supremacy of acknowhsifi^ th^ r^tcoJ^e« of tte the temple of freedom. 6 H it overtops 




STATff SOVERElttyTT IN MTSCOXSIK. 


ANOTHER CANONICAL CHAMPION. 


V row weeks prior to the death of the Hon. Henrj- 
,.]jv. when he passed throngh Louisville, on his way 

jfasbington, at the request of a Methodist minister 
fnioi one of the Northern States, who had never seen 
ffri'st statesman, we called with him to see him. 
jfc was quite feeble, and spoke of his death as a pro¬ 
bable event within a few months. He stated that 
iviiliing hut a deep and abiding conviction that the 
union of the States was in imminent peril could have 
iofloced him. in his state of health, to leave the quiet 
of h’ls own home and go back to the Senate, the seat 
of sp m-aiiy of his struggles and great achievements, 
ybe opinion was expressed by one or both of ns that 
the danger of disunion was greatly over-estimated; 
aad that if it ever came to the test, it would be found 
that tlicre were very few who would be mad enough 
to rash into dismnion, either in the North or Soiilli. 
ITc shook his licnd ominously and repllwl: “ Gentle¬ 
men. if 1 hai'C studied anything, it is the ^nius and 
niiril of the American ]K!oplo, both in the N’ortli .and 
th! South, and I tell vou there is d.anger. There js 
R ipirit rising up in Loth sections of this Rei>uhlic 
wkirh. if not speedily quelled, will brin^ about a 
wrerance of the Union ot these States, not in two, but 
iato half n dozen little petty Republics, or despotisms, 
u the case may be." 

It was replied that on .several former occasions the . 
Ko^ and the South hail liecn arrayed against each I 
other in bitter hostility, but that the hostility had died | 
away and the parti(!S restored to more than their 
former friendly relations. "Ah," smd he, “ that true 
It/ore the rise of nuxiern aboUtionism. Fanaticism 
cannot he controlled, andespeciatli/ religiousfanaticism. 
The Churches of the country then stood together, and 
in their great annual assemblies they drew the bonds 
of union and brotherbood together. Now most of 
them have been rent nsimder, and they are acting as 
ilividers rather than to hind the country." .Said he, 

" Gentlemen, von are both of yon ministers of the gos¬ 
pel, and I telf you that this sundering of the religious 
ties which have hitherto bound our people together I 
consider the greatest source of danger to our country. 
If our religious men cannot lice together in peace.-irhat 
can be exjKded of us politicians, vert/ fete of lehfrm 
prifiss to he governed by the great principles of love? 
If all tile (Jiurches divide on the subject of slavery, 
there will be nothing leD to bind our people together 
hut traile and commerce. That," said hi!, “ is a 
very powerful bond, 1 admit; but when the people of 
them fitatcs bccumc thoroughly iilieuateil from eaoh 
other and get their passions aroused, they arc not apt 
to stop and consider what is for their intoresL It is 
against the interest of both parties, in every eontt-st, 
to go to war; but nations constantly do it, notwith¬ 
standing that fact. It is ogaiust tiui iuterest of men 
lo fight duels ; but they often do it when tliey know 
that ruin both to themselves and families stares them 
foil in the face. So,” said he, " men will fight, if 
they consider their rights trampled upon, even if you 
•how them that ruin to themselves and families will 
be the probable result. Besides, in times of high 
excitement, the violent men on both sides get the con¬ 
trol of matters, and moderate men arc thrown in the 
background, and their counsels go unheeded." 

Finding that the venerable statesman had exhausted 
his strength in talking, we arose to bid him adieu, as 
wc supposed, for the last time upon earth. He shook 
the hands of both of us, and said, “ if you preachers 
ttiU only keep the Churches from running into excesses 
and faiuUicism. I think the politicians can control the 
•asses. But," he added, “ yours is the hardest task ; 
and ^you do not perform it, tee teill not be able to do 
our part. That I consider the greatest source of dan- 
ipr to our country." 

Tue Loyuoy times oy cBARiKi suMyEjt. 


W toMAiUi. ■ .1 IIISWI ' * • • .. . 1 AX.V. ^ - Rower would have triampbed.iB such a case, not only I>opc is there for the preservation of owr liber- 

oration on the -^- ~~ -NTA TE SO rEREItiNTT IN WISCONSIN. over him but over the State of Wiaconrin. and no tf the authority of tte State may thus be insulted 

Ibartiarism of aUverv It mav certainly be said that - thanks are due to the Republican party of this State *”? OTcrthrown. and the people not be roused to 

a nmn has a t|?t to stigmali^’ b.arb!^..s thwe __ . " * rfHOttS. THE ^RKONMENT OF .SHERMAN M. BOOTH, t^t so. For. wiA^ exception of ***“ 

' who defended and ovenTiraised his would-be mur- ~~ T^vjbe Editors of The ilttuaukte Free Dernoerat. the abortrve efforts to procare a writ of *a/w» corpus « “t®*™ t®.':» 7 *t*Uiic into a preeet^L every one 

derer; bnt Mr. Sumner ouoht to know that it is ANOTHER CANONICAL CHAMPION. ^ i-Kstof thatjt is reported that it is my own fanlt during the first we^ of his imprisonment, so far as “? “Jl****^! •* .*®T Inw. I* kidnapped and 

immoral as well as nnHtoiMmnnlikp to nrornke men - ***** I am now in prison, and that I could'be released, ">.v »i<I and comfort has been given him, or efforts '?’P!3f°***^** ***® **** ^ ***y catcher, so long as 

of violent temper and that bv so doui" be onlv - ^ - C. Dana.of I’harleston, in the at any time, for tiie a.sking ; and that there are not <“adc for his release, be might as weU have been ^ Slave Power can find such willing tools as Judge 

presses down the yoke still closer on the nwk of the “ ‘”.“*** *-’®rol'na, was recently invited to attend wanting Republicans who say that if I am not willing imprisoned in Sooth f'aroliua as in M'isconrin. And "*"?*■ ^ «® bidtUi^. 

slave But he niits liimsr.lt'fni-nrsnl »< if nnmnselr **“’ **""““* mset'.ng of the Southern Aid Soc'ietr. to (i*/-for pardon, I ought not to be released. Let me "®*^lh»t*n<ling wc have a Republican ancendanev in .® *“?w the feeling of the people in the " rnral 
to a-Fravatc hir™"ml "»*« declined the honoV- state the natter fairl, " all branches of the government, be has received' no <*«*"«./ and t^ the heart of tSrSmntrTbeat. trnc 

tin<»'?nithct even- Jmvntinrr insinnnilnn Avhirh he *’**® >nritation. This, certainly. preposseMied ns The Supreme Court of this State has decided that prot«’Gon from the State government whatever, which *° freedom. ^>e know that they are anx'ioua and 
cmTSlf u^ he^st^ for X"^ ■" of theater. We ean^-isily hnagine tlm-Act under which I was ronric.^ w«i nmxmstira- 1 1-* been so f^^ 

-antagonists " Slavery most L^barX-Triansr" he l*®*^-" a ^thern gentleman - wc trusttEere tmnal. was nolaw—not roidoWe. but ro/d-antl dis- Look at it. Here is a man kidnapped and held in ^ 

oliservcs: "it devclo'pes overywbere alike in the »-"o***>nfi arrogant in presummg ourselrra. charged me from the sentence of ^ C. S. District prison, in the midst of rtree-/ourt*sty’omiB.Vm of free XwT,* v J for a mo^t on 

individual and in the ^ietv y^hich la-forins part, ‘o*-*»>^ P»T>«« of iHustraOon. to be a South- Court. By this decision, it pledg^ the power, anlho- people, in defiance of their Uws. the dedaioos of their ~m^t of be an indefinite poat- 

the essential elements of ' barbarism " “ Violence f^'-P^o/Icnton—wc should gnevc at learning that nty and sovereignty of the t-tate for the protection of liighst Court and their own resolntions. pledges and ^ l matter W e are too much 

h%hLsm H*!-*®®-» ^’ocie.y hail my liberty against^y attempted enfo^ment of the dSu^ a hundred time, repeated!’^have “JS::?;^ 

ru.. 1 : 1 —JTr-_ii .Ui_been formed for the exnortation. ner first-class original sentence. That decision of our Snnreme ('onrt HecUml nver ami r™ tytopratioiis, A.unaay schools and relutiou, to attend to 


fovor of the writer. W’e 'can easily imagine the Act under which I was convicted was unconsticn- j ™ L®*® «» freely pledged to him. '“W^* *® •*•« something doae, and that they look 

.w, as a Sonthero gentleman — wc trust there tional. was no law—not voidable, but roid—ami dis-1 Look at il Here is a man kidnapped and held in “ **“ "*»**«>■• But we h^ our 

nothing nolenlly arrogant in presuming ourselves, charged me from the sentence of the C. S. District prison, in the midst of rtr«e-/osrtfoity-omiBion of free v *“ "<?* *?,wa«t for a moment on 

erelv tor the nnnvste l,e . Conrt. Bv thi.s deetsinn !t nledcnwi «lw. _i_ j.n_e.k.:. i_ .a. a.. e.A.- nHwauKee. if VOU do. It will he an indefinlie twiat. 


I merely tor the pnrposc of illustration, to be a Shuth- Fonrt. By this decision, it pledged the power, anlho- people, in defiance of their iawa. the decisioos of their ** ’'*** **,?? indefinite poat- 

eni gentleman—wc should grieve at learning that rity and sovereignty of the t-tate for the protection of highest Court and their own resolntions pledges and wholo matter W e are too much 

in infidel, gotlless, and crazv Boston, a Focielv hail my liberty against any attempted enfiweement of the declarations a hundred times repeatedTbey have q ‘y*P***®"*- politics. 


the expiation, per first-class onginal sentence. Tbatdocisi 


in the li ves of ill whn i:..,. .k^:. ” ®«‘^" *o™®d for the exportation, per first-class original sentence. I bat decision of our Supreme Court declared, over and over again that for the nraise- w*®®®'* to attend to 

stemner trf pure relLrionOf st^^ unversed as the law of this ito.e, for it worthy i^t for whichTis^^^^’iJ^risi^^tt !tt wr^^ltelc'f^Ti^ e^T^ 

which he keeps, ” and so on. ' ‘hofa hot labtndes. wc should be sen- refused obedience to the mandate of the L. S. Sanreme not sufler either in his person or in his purse; that he of^^sneerfi”^’'^*^ ? ««u^except in **^ V 


cd obedience to the mandate of the U. S. Snpreme not sufler either in his person or in his purse: that he nf ■ s ‘ 

t. rMumng It to reverse its decision, and denied should be protected from injury either to his liberty 

jpcllate ji^iction. . or property ; and yet he has bren allowed to lie foitr * 


of speech making, was done in the country. Out of 

_ _ -A o ®®®®'yB2,000 contributed to cartTon the R’eacoe Suit 

imrnmniM <!!>nL>il'hv'jMhn P'®®®*' ®® ®P’® “ *>*h Hottentots and'Siuth Sea Tl*c State, then, by its highest tribunal, hna declared months^n^in/^a venr—in"pr^'1his'brai'ncn **j**,5*’°?* ***“ ®®®*tyhut«i m thia city. 

Brown’s outrage bej^un^^to dfe away^than ou^coIn.-s '«'*n<*®'’s- Southern philosophers, politician, me innocent, and fully entitled to its protection from neglected, his pecuniary interests’Ucrificed, not per- 

Mr Snmner i^th -i sneeeli tint will set the whole •‘‘"‘i l®®®®>>i-re. are entirely mistaken and misinformed, arrest and impnsonmcnt. Its Executive. Gov. Ran- milted the libertv of a chattel on a Sontbern pla^- 

Sonth ^a IW. it is .‘tout!. Carolina that should semi missionaries to .Wl in his Animal Message, referring approvingly to tion, but shut op like a rofWtetory slave.^ So^. a lit*^ 

prospecfe of the Repuhliean nartv have been already I*®?.*®." ' *'®®‘’ '® ^"**' l«*"l'na only is the Chnstinn the dccisiM of the Supreme Court, declared it to be nest efforts have been made for his release! J ^****.m'”*** 1**" P™" 

darnel bv it. Z.y«mnc? is ine of thlt < lass of >« 9® primitive purity-since tlmn! tlm law of M^nsin. and volunt.arily pledged all the W^en the Supreme Court adjourned, it was under- ^nfoii^ik 

politimans who should Iw muzzl.-d bv their friends **”* "*? Dmiorsloml tlu! uiuraU ol Moses and the power of tfe .Slate to sec it enforcml. stood that an appl'icatinn would be matle tb Judge warmrat friends iff liberty 

?h<- man who can in nenon-d irriiahditv so I’onn-t legacies of Paul. If we may trust the Sen’p- I h®'’®. then, the judicial ilecrce. and the Executive Cole for a writ of httbras oorrms; but aa legal p^ P“*^’ ?!!?“*" ***** **1®? *'? •®®h.ia becaure 


the interests of a great cause is its worst enemy. 
Slavery exiateil on the Aineriean continent long iK-fore 
the ns-scmhly of whieh Mr. .Sumner is a mi-inlH-r. Gti 
it dejicnds. or is siipposeil to de|K-nd. the prosiierity 
of half the I’ninn ; the looms of lAnrnshire ami Noi^ 
mandy. ns well m* those of Jlr. Sumner’s own Slate, 
are supplied by slave-grown cotton, and hundreds of 
millions of Northern doll.ars are vested in slave- 
worked plantations. Slavery, with its roots thus 


•c Colc_ for a writ of habeas « 
g I eecdings cost money, and as 


in i«.r«,.nil irriinl.ilitv so loreet legacies of Paul. If we may trust the Sen’p- I have, then, the judicial ilecrce. and the Executive Cole for a writ of habeas eortms; but as legal pi^ f*® P“*^’ V—***" ***** **I®? *'? •®®h.ia becaure thgf 

s worel -ueX *"""• ®*®«**‘“ **’**’• * *^o- **®"*®"' P»e<lge-the won! ail oath of the State-guaranteeing I eecdings cost money.and i^Te w« ra“sed^r "a**®' 

' ■ ' no negroes, m.amtninmg no patriarchal institntions. my liberty. I have also tlie declaration of ererv I puriioec. nothing was done, and all hope and expccto- * *TU* ®’’»®®ld ®*»e "««« 

fulling equally from the E.aitha.sdclivcivil from Mount Repuhliean paper in Ijic t^ite. at ihe time of my tion failml in that quarter. Then it was Mr. ®®**'"™* ''“PP"®*^®® •«‘l *® have nu^ to 

Sinai and Nazareth, blind to the black man’s divine ebarpe. and tlm resolutions of more than a hundred Booth’s plan to prosecic the U. H. officers, by whom *’“*^?7k 

iiilicntnmx! of Immlage. and neklcss of bis right to he pubhe meeting, m favor of the decision of the Supreme he is now held, for false imprisonment, and repeat the TEn^fiit 

chantahly enslaved, is surely cutiUed, in her sm Court, and of sustaining me in the itosition I had SHt/oncen tereit.as long os bm imprisonment ^tinuod. P*? V,®'*®**’ 

against humanity, to the pruyere of .South Carolina, taken. And in the pr^l ron.titotim. orthrifourt. rf Se ^**T^;’ “*“*- *'“** '* *“’'® ’*®" 

The offer of missionar) uien and money, nrocoeding I have also Uie legislative action of the State in my Sute. there no doubt he would recover heavy MVi^mnril!^e!!w Tl^r “T*’ 

from the very Sodom ol Sotlomite New England, must favor, declaring slave judgments void, and punishing, damages. But clerks and sheriffs and travellinir ff *®*'8_*" >n>prisonment conunued. The Custom 


slave- *"® ° *®® ° missionaiy men and money, proceeding 
I thus *'®®’® ***® ''®®)' ^®Jo™ oi Soilomite New England, must 
Dcvish Hicrefore affect a high-toned and thorough-bred South- 


very much as if 1'imbuctoo should reimprison for t 
len interest in the conversion of the charged on a wr 
IS if the Digger Indians should hold a Judicial, the Exc 


with lino ami imprisonment, all who recommit and expenses and lawyers, mint be paid, and wilhoul j AjA^i^-r^'" 
reimpnson for the same cause, one who has been dis- money notliing could be done, and Wr. Booth’s applies- 

charged on a wnt of kabewi corpus. I have, then, the tion to lawyers, to conduct civil suits against those ^ tr .* i corpus 


who hold him in illegal confinement, w 


LETTER FROM A SOUTHERN OLEROYMAN. 


invention to eonsiih-r the waj-s and means of begnil- of the State for saying tliat I am now illegally impr!- the application for a writ of habetu carpus. 
g the people of Charleston into the fold of the Church, soned. that I was kidnapped, and those who now hold Now. it is perfectly idle for Republicans to find 
’c do not wonder, therefore, that this reverend gen- me a prisoner have no more right to hold me thus, fault with the U. S.'officers, or with the Fedoral 


The letter, which we subjoin, from the Rev. William cioi 
C. Dana, 1’a.stor of the Central Presbyterian Church, nai 
Cliurleston, S. was in reply to one requesting him lie 
to address the meeting in bolialf of the Southern Aid qui 
Society, hold ibiring the late anniversary week in wo 
Boston. The Hon. Horace .Maynard remarks, in a “tli 


W e do not wonder, therefore, that this reverend gen- me a prisoner have no more right to hold me thus, fault with the U. a officers, or with the Federal ’thTw 

tleman of tlie Southern Persuasion, m declining to lend than tlmy have to imprison Judge Cole or Gov. Ran- Government, for keeping Mr. Booth in prison, as long _a” J^hav,. 

his private grace and gmlliness to Uie Boston Watforra, dall. without tlie pretence of aiitriority of law. as they do nothing for his release thcmsi-lves. .• J®"™.®"®®’ *® ''»*>®'®y®® ®®n ^ty'* 

should be a little waspish, and should inform his offi- Now, what am 1 asked to do, to entitle me to a The present administration will say, that by impri- inj acknXl^w’s^nv I!!!! 

cious eorrespomlenu *tl.at South Carolina does not releare? soning ‘Mr. Booth they but execute a^iaw they foi^d l^ 

narticularly need the aid of this wouderful Society. 1. 7b rfenyo/IFisociiwiii, by acknowlcdg- on the statute book, when they took the reins of « .k.W th^t tiirFLrt^?/^ulv S 
lie begs leave to inform tlicm that the South is not mg foat the wnt of//aJ«is 0017)101 and the right of trial government. The Marshal will sav. that he is but an ?-*.a* 1**®.**!^*-*I®, !!°“'!*"_- * *® . ®’-'®®®®*®'l 

out of the article of “ true religion " yet. “I by jury may be cnnstitution^ly abolished, and tlmt 
I have you to know," ho says, substantially, an unconstitutional Act—a nullity—may lie a valid 

wc do not consider ourselves to be small-beer law, strong enough to override the rights and sove- 


was gTMtod, musofe would do effectual service in exe¬ 
cuting it. 

To thoac, then, in the country who wish to have 
something done, we say, don’t wait for any move¬ 
ment or directions from the city, but select some one 
in whom you have confidence, to whom you can remit 
your contributions for thia purpoae. We will receive 


»c wnt of//aJras ooiTiMs and the right of trial govorninont. The Marshal will say, that he U but an diis State tfe. -Th 

nay be constitationallv abolished, and tlmt Executive ofiiccr, and is only carrying out the orders gko,,f.-i while one of^'our i-itizena ia'lmnriairual : 
istitutiomil Act-a nuflity-niay Ix! a valid of his superiors, and tlmt heroes St wish to hold him SMu-rtv ■mpnsoned in 


aiiB." Ho denieo-rho reignty of the State, ife Courts, its Executive, hs Legis- 


slavery are those of an intelligent Christian gentleman slaves, it cannot hope for the co 6 |ieration of Southern who uphold it, if they profess Republicanism, deserve 
of Northern birth, and addressed to Northern men. clcigymen. Tlmro are hut two ways of winning the the scorn of despots; if they profess Christianity, 

As such, 1 think thev will have an interest for vou regenerated hearts of the Church South. Buy negroes, deserve the scorn of infidels and atbeisU, and richly 

and the reailers of The Witness. The letter is taken if you can ; sufler yourselves to be owned, if you are merit the damnation thev assign to unbelicvors. And 

from the Boston Courier of June Tth. too poor to be owners ! I am asked to swear fealty to such a law, before I can 

<'iiAJU.iiSTo.N, S. C., May 1 4 ,1860. Meanwhile, we are sorry to find that the Rev. Mr. be relcascil—before the question of my release can 
Kev. xei> De-AR Sir ; I am uimblu to lie in Boston Dana should be compelled to defend slavery by an even be considered. The |ietitions of leading Demo- 


excuse myself froi 
which you have t 
should the more re; 


t therefore appeal to the Aixwtle Paul; becaus 


Atniocon the great eveuts which are npw occurring 
m Europe receive and deserve our iuuessant atteii- 
®e®, it is impossible not from time to time to turn 
^ eyes to the New World, where, problems are to 
•» solved tlmt nearly affect ourselves. It is a part 
O', the destiny of this country that, from its world- 
•ide dominion and universal interests, the concerns 
of no State are indifferent to it. A Frenchman or a 
«nMn may coneentrate all his attention on wlmt is 
at Palermo, tor he has hardly any relations 
•ith ihi; world beyond the Atlantic or south of the 
hqnator; we, however, are continu.ally reminded that 
*e are not only a European power, and must some- 
?*•** forgot the revolutions and intrigues of Europe 
*• wiserviBg the career of our own race in iiewly- 
^“fed regions of the globe. Perliaps the most impor- 
^t forei^ question for England is tlmt of American 
“•ten-. Our relations with the United States, through 
“**1® and community of origin, are so close that it is 
•■possible their moral condition should not affect our 
**n. The rivalry which exists between the two 
f^tnes makes it'ditficult to dlscus.s any international 
retT '?‘'**®“*’ ***e chance of giving umbrage, and 
the feeling of EugUshmeu regarding slavery is 
that even travelling in the Southern titates. 
^^re freedom of speech may be dangerous, they 
^teitj’orhear inveigtiiug against the " domestic insti- 
**‘® (greatest interest in the decay 
WB mighty evil. Tte reputation of this country 
l^.wisdom is at stake, for the negroes of the M’est 
culonies were emancipate)! not only on the 
^••utd of humanity, but on the calculation that tree 
oor Wag mare productive tlian that of slaves. 
J*®*® islands still lie at the threshold of the Ameri- 
^ Republic, and if the stars and strijies shall ever 
7“*f®'‘er the walls of Mexico .and Havana, the British 
•U*"**®* *’® exposed to all the influence of a pre- 

lapropaganda. How important, then, is it for 
teat before tliose great territorial accessions wliich 
.’®''i inevitable actually take place, the system of 
shall have been modified! That it will come 
end in our tinie is, indeed, not to be hoped; but 
^ the South should be inducol to .acquiesce in the 
^r^ple that slaverv is an evil, and ought to be 
yS*®**- is wlmt every man of humanity ought to 
and work for. 'Some beginnings of emancipa- 
®i some preparation for a gradu.al change, are 
A 'lejond tlie hopes even of those who have been 
Pi'es^d by the recent legislation of the Republic, 
onin-*"® boldness with which the most extreme 
10 ns are avowed by the Southernei-s. If such 
lUyVY®"® were promised, we should see with less 
lot n!**®** ***® progrtsis of Americ.au dominion, and 
teliei that the extension of our language and 
of» ”*! .®iR>ised over a larger area the dei'radation 
^y«“bject race. ° 

wlii-A®'*®^®® there is a lull in the storm of discussion 
n rages between North and South, wc be<'in to 
^bi 1 ®°“® *“ **“® matter. The freedom of 

“'ford*™® or Sicilians may be worked out bv, the 
the Wi ?“** *bere is no finer spectacle than that of 
**111611 / "**° mukiis war against the tyranny 

lu-vee A’'“®bes liis countrymen. But the African will 
rigg ®® saved by such means. lie is too low to 
g,iln“,P ‘te his own deliverer, nor would humanity 
pr— T the substitution of negro anarchy for the! 
The * Social institutions of the Southern States.' 
•aen j must raise Tiira by the aid of white | 

I'olitie' ’ *bove all, by the aid of his master. The j 
’®rent tvho endeavors to set hatred between dit- 
eiieoo ®‘‘*®ses of Americans on this subject, who 
'lelive'^®'"®® ***® ®®g®o to look to violent means for his | 
of blnTf ®®’ *be owner with increased dread 

®dy reprisals by his bondmen, is an enemy to ' 


Boston. The Hon. Horace .Ma.vnard remarks, in a “ tlmt wc do not consider ourselves to be small-beer law, strong enough to override the rightn and aove- in prison a single dav. TTie District Attorm-v will m-riy. 

note to Tlui Presbytyriau Witness, in words which Christians, by any manner of means.'' Ho deniei>aho reignty of the State, its Courts, its Executive, hs Ix^ts- say. that in motllng the Court to re^prisoo Mr. -—-- 

wc can appreciate, from ])ersonaI aeijiiaintancc with defieicnev of the South either in “ uprightness." or in laturc, and the liberties of the people. Booth, he has but olicyed orders from Wnhington, THE LONDON DAIl^Y NEWS IN DEFENCE 

-Mr. D.: " flic writer was one of my early teachers, honor,''or in “ nobleness," or in “ benevolence." He 'J- 7b become a hypocrite. For everyone knows and tbaf he had to do'it or resign. Judge .Miller— OP SENATOR SUMNER. 

anil one to whom, in some respects. I feel niorc deeply has his fling at tlie Five Points, but spares sundry that if I should ask pardon for violating the Fugitive well, if he told Uio truth, he would say that he was so —-- 

indebted for the turn given to my education than to elericnl delinquents. He docs not say, in so many Act, and promise to obey it hereafter, I would he ij-iug. eager to convict Mr. Booth, that he trampled on law From TbsDsily N«wi of j»b» M. 

any other. As you would infer from this letter, he words, " Phi-sieian, heal thyself! " but liis homily has For I DO not recounize it as a uaw. It is a bold and jnsticc to aceomplish H, and that he considers it The question was of the admission of Kansas to 

was at that time very young, but us 1 now remember very much the savor of that rebuke. (!k-arlv,'until usurpation, striking directlu at the liberties 0 / the his duty to follow the teachings of the Drcd Scott the Union. Mr. Sumner was not making a speech 

him, be w^ one of the most learned men for his years, the Southern Aid Society- sliall establish its claim to people, and Ae aiithorilt/ of Jehovah. What God com- Judiciary. All these officials understand tlmt slavery about the abolition of slavery. He does not speak as 

and certainly one of the best men tlmt I have ever Southern enusiderntion by investing the proct-cds of mands, it forbids! What he forbids, it commands ! is the vital and controlling clement of national an Abolitionist. He is the leader of the Free Soil 

known. His remarks u|>on the vexed subject of two or three collections in good, solid. Scriptural It is cruel, bloody, wicked, despotic, damnable! Those government, and that the hehesU of the Slave Power politicians—of those who declare that the ^uUiern 

slavery are those of an intelligent Christian gentleman slaves, it cannot hope for the eo6|ieratioD of Southern who uphold it, if they profess Republicanism, deserve must be obeyed, or their places will be filled by more atates have a right to choose their own institutions 

of Northern birth, and addressed to Northern men. clcigymen. Tlicre are hut two ways of winning the the scorn of despots; if they profess Christianity, subservient men. within their own bounds, but not to force them upon 

As such, 1 think thev will have an interest for vou regenerated hearts of the Chureh South. Buy negroes, deserve the scorn of infidels and atbeisu, and richly But Republicans have no such excuse. Mr. Booth the citizens of other Sutes. On behalf of Kansas the 

and the reailers of The Witness. The letter is taken if you can ; sufler yourselves to be owned, if you are merit the damnation thev assign to unbelicvcrB. And is imprisoned In violation of the laws, judic'ml decrees, speaker showed the reasons why new States should 

from the Boston Cburier of June Tth. too poor to be owners ! I am asked to swear fealty to such a law, before I can Executive declarations, authority, rights and sovc- he spared the infliction of slave institutions; and 

</'uAJU.ESTON, S. May IT, 1860. Meanwhile, we are sorry to find that the Rev. Mr. be rclcasol—befort' the question of my release can reignty of the State. among those reasons is the barbarous character of 

Rev. and Dk-AR Sir : 1 am uimblu to he in Boston Dana should be eompcIleU to defend slaverj- by an even be considered. TV- |ietitions of leading Demo- He is kept in prison now solely because the State slaver)-, which rendera it a curse not to be endured in 

at the time oi' your anniversary, and must therefore appeal to the Aixwtle Paul; because it is a simple ernts in this city, asking lor my release, could not has failed to vindicate its authority and honor, and a community which refuses to legalize it. 

excuse myself from complying with the invitation historical fact, not to be overturnod by a whole Con- even be considered till I asked for pardon under oath, redeem the pledges it has made to protect his liberty. This was what the Senator had to say on behalf of 

wliich you have so courteously tendered. This I vocation of Doctors of Divinity, tlmt of slavery, Aine- wrote Attorney-General Black, in answer to the praj-er That be is held in prison now is as much the fault of Kansas. He said it as ^ Senator for Massachusetto ; 

should the more regret, if I felt more ailequnte to the rican slavery, of the buying and selling of men, of the of these petitioners. the Republican party, as it was the fault of the slave- and in that capacity it was his duty to stand up 

occasion. But anything that I could sav witliin brief breeding of men for bai^ain and sale, of the brooling A. F. Pratt, on his way to the Charleston Convention, holding government in committing him to prison, against the pretensions and encroaenments of the 

limits, on such a theme, in such a lacality, would be of women for prostitution, au<l of the whole train of called on t^ President—as did other delegates who .■Vnd it is as iustlv blanmble in doing nothing for his pro-slavery minority whose representatives were pre- 

like a drop of ruin ialliug Into tlie ocean. In the sue- mean desires whieh slavery generates. St Paul knew felt a deep interest in mv case—and oiler his inter- release as the United States Government is in not sent Instead of preaching on abolition, as The Times 

ccss of your efforts 1 fesl deeply interesteil. The nothiig' six-eifically. Of that human depravity which view with that “ old public functionary," wrote back opening bis prison doors. And in one respect far supposes, Mr. Sumner'a aim is to leave slavery in the 

Southern'-Vid SANi'icty takes tlie Great Cummission as finds its most noriiial concrete in American slavery, be to The News, sixmking by authority, with great appa- more so. For the United States Government is acting hands and on the consignees of thoau who maintain 

it stands, “ Go ye into all the world, and preach the k’now much, and against it bo launched the thuhdei- rent satisfiiction : up to iu profeasions, while Republics are belieing it—plainly refusing to involve the free States in the 

Gospel to every ereatiirt!." Its special impect toward bolls of his wonderful eloi|ueDoe; but ho could no " You may say lo .Vr. Booth that the President unll theirs. And every hour that he reiaoiai in prison, peril and disgrace of it. Can any writer who asserts 

the South arises simply from the limitation which more denounce our slavery as such, than be could remit his fine tchen he teiU own up that he did wrong while no sleiM are taken for his release, is a reproach the importauce of the question to Eug^d be uimwara 

others have given to tlie universal terms of the man- denouiH.'u the counterfeiting of bank notes by the pbo- i» breaking the litas, aiul promise to do better hereafter, to Ote Republican party ^ tFisoonsi'n. t^j at present slavery is a natioimT institution in the 

date. VVhat some religious orgonizauims Imve set tographic process, or an assault upon on Amencau and not liU then." Mr. Booth, wo undcrilaud, has given up all expec- United states, not by 1^ existence of slavery- on the 

themselves to ilestroy, and others can only indirectly Senator with a guttorpereba cane. It is certainly sin- .4nd 7%c_JY«c*, immediately after its editor's return tation of relief till the ina^uration of a new Presi- whole anai. or half of it, but merely in virtue of cer- 

I'avor. this Society dii^-tly and actively promotes, viz.: gular that, while Southern divines continue to sustain from Washington, declared : “ N. M. Booth will eon- dent. Four months imprisonment may w ell have toi® provisions of the Constitution which are ^the 

the fraternal cooperation of Christians at the North slavery as jireeminently a social necessity, they should tinue to sujf^er Ute penalties of violated laws unless he taught him uol to put trust in the Republican party ob^t of a revolutionary struggle at this moment I 

and South, in advancing Christianity. make no distinction b^ween the times of Us: Patri- uBis down on uis kkkes and Bros for mrrcy. Let him of this State far help. Wisconsin, the first ^ate in In the name of Old Massachusetts Mr. Sumner 

Pair BS the star, when oidy our arehs and our own. U is possible that slavery in the do this, ami we doubt not his jirison bars would open.” the Union to reject the Fugitive Slave Act and pledge exhibits the character of slavery- and refusra the dia¬ 
ls sbiiiiug in the sky." days of .-Vbrahani did not necessarily- involve oppres- This is the debasement required of me as the eondi- her authority and sovereignty to protect her citizens grtw* ®"‘I danger of being impheat^ in iL The bar- 

At the ago of twenty-two I left New England, sion and injustice even in rare and Individual cases; tion precedent of my release! Nor is there any oer- against the invasion of stave ratebers and kidnappers ; baric character of slavey, Md of ito supporters, has 

through ill health, to spend, as I supixisol. a single but it is absolutely certain that slavery as it exists iu tainty of my release, should I thus humiliate myself, hailed by the libertydoving in her sister States as the h^® abundsntly e^bited through t^ press of some 

winter at the South. Most unexpectedly, Frovideuce .\iixTica involves, under eireumstances which must Does any honorable man—any Republican—say I first born of freedom, as the onlv practically free Northern • ®“* ^ P?*'.®'’ ®®I®ty ®<*n dis¬ 
appointed luy residem-v liere. 1 have, of course, often recur, the must flagrant oppression and injusike. ought to comply with such a requisitiou? If so, 1 Slate, as the pioneer in a legal vindication of the Coo- played in the ^nate. and all cnucism of it is excluded 

watched with deep interest the progress of that There was slaverv in the Roman Empire, and there is would like to know his name. stitution from slavebolding perveraions and interpre- From the Cithern pres^ a^ from must of the North- 

seetional agitation which, iilaiiilv enough, tendel to slavery in the Um'ted Ftates ; but h.- must be a pretty This whole proceeding shows in a striking light the I lations. which made the DecUration of Independence ern. In tte progress “• the revoluboni^- conflict the 

no good, ^1 as to which, whether it has reaclx-d its shallow scholar who does not know what tlx- com- despotic character of slavery, and of our Federal 1 a reality.and gave assurance that liberty dwelt in the moment liM arrived for the ^th to be told >n t^ 

maximum, or has vet "reater evils in store, who can moncst study of Arelueology would teaeh him, that tAOvermnenl under its present administratiou. Here I oiganic law and inspired her judges to do justice— Ssenate : and Ur. tiumner, u tM represeutaUve of the 

tell 7 The late Co'nvcntion in this city was an index the slaviu)- of the Romans'was not at all like the is a statute at which the moral sense of the people W^-oosin. brave, and honored, and glorious for her nxjst yemirable --tate of the Lmon, was man to 

of somethin-' more tliM the fortunes of a political slavery of the Aiuerieons. The simple fact that one | revolts, whk-h the great majority of the |xx>ple of the fealty to freedom up to the first day of March. 1860, otter it. He described the character of slavery ; he 

nartv. A\.ud all thia portentous mischief, bellied for- rich Roman was often the owner often, and sometimes . free tiiates regard as a usorpatton in violation of the where stands she now 7 Judge Miller drew bis pea proved its operabou upon ^ libcrtira ofoaii^uiut^ 

ward toi), by so manv religious men, results, as far of twenty thousand slaves, is quite enough to refute | Constitution, and dangerous to liberty. And of those across the judgment of her Supreme Conrt, and it is and the cbarai^r of u^vKluals, andbededared 


^Tonest minds are concerniNl not from the antago- all arguments in favor of the modern system educed I who hold it to be constitutional, most of them regard annulled. He orders a citizen imprisoned whom the , rerolut^ of the free bmtes to Kt rid of t^ evil of 
nism of chanieless principle*! bnt simplv from the from the silence of the .Vpostles. But as Paul was not f it as inhuman and oppressive, and when put to the State has released : the State yields and ^know- being impbcated m s®®*^ bmrtansm, and to_ we 
unchecked supremaev of local influences. ' only a Christian, bnt an accomplished rebolar and practical test, would tbiauseh-es disreg^ it by giving ledges his dictatorship. No serf ever obeyed his mas-I every new commumty from being cursed with it 

I suDDOsc that manv worthy persons, having before chivalrous gentleman, wc cannot but think that the aid and comfort to the fugitive, TTiis statute, so ter. no slave ever submitted to his owner with more j *g®'®*' *** *'*•- „ . . 

their eveahi>'hlv<oiored pfetures representing South- use which is made of his friendly and unstudied letter offensive to the moral sense, and so opposed to the quietness, docility and readiness than the great State This was wtat Mr. -.nmner had to say, and not 
^ s^VtA Ibout as truWully as a pictorS of the to Philemon, by men who are neither scholars nor sober judgment of the people, is attempted to be j of IViaconsin has submitted to the autocracy of Judge any thi^w^h should coax the iroutherii membera 
Five Points would represent New York, reason thus : gentlemen, is worthy of the sharpest rebuke. In jbe enfots^ in my case, with a pertinacity, a rigor, and , Miller. Its courts, its autfeinty. itt BOTcreignty. its to abolish al^^. "hat tky do abc^ stovery m 
■- Ist sLaverv is the sum of all wickedness : ’Jd. first plate, of the twentv-five verses into which the a vindictiveness characteristic only of the despotism \ liberties have all been " whistled down the wind," as ino business of hia, or anybody*, m Mr. humners 
rterf/orethe‘Scripturesc/mno/i)Crmitit:3<l.//ierefore Epistle to Philemon is m modern versions divided. ofsUverv. | tke idajohings of adeiq^a^if 1^ usurpation U opinion. The slav^ders are ciPzens each of a 

not" If now these lo<'icians should live long there are onlv seven which allude to Ones’imus at all ; For the sentence of Judge Miller against me can 1 permitted to stand, the slave Power is henceforth the sovereign fct^. They can set up or mmntam what 
^imTiob at the ^viuth to see tlGiioi iust as they ar^ and although it is nmiuestionably true that the title, onlv be fulfilled by perpetual imprisonment, or be , supreme autboritv, and the will of Judge MiUer the insututioos ^y please, without consultiiig the opin- 
tn ex7h»ii.<»e early associations with a name for accu- “ Paul intercedeth for Onesimus," does express the remitted by my acknowledging the justice of the Fugi- supreme law in AVisconain. Well may &enator Dure icms of anylxrfy from .MassachuMtte or elsewb^. 

rate ki^leilsrc of lacts ; if thev should see true main purpose of the letter, yet it is clear that the U\e Act. nad " getting down on my knees," b^ore Ote kee ask, in sarprise: " U there not virtue enough m TJey can malre themsdves as hybyous as they 

relminn in aY bcautifui forms h^ as under other of the' fugitive was not paramount in the Apostle's President, and" begging for mercy I" , the peo^ to maiut^ their own hoimr. ^vindicate choose: but when thev msist on bringing other sovw 

if t)u-v should find amon-T those on wboee mind; because all his brotherly love for Onesimus did I Imve now been four mc-nths in prison. My bnsi-j the demsioas of their own courts 7 A\ e believe there 1 reign S-tates into their bimt, those other &tates_ have a 


rate kuowleilgc of lacts; if 1 
religion in as beautiful forms 


things just as they are— and although it is nm|uesuonat)ly true laai me uue. ootr be tuunieo oy perpetual unprtsonmem, or ue | supreme aui 
uns with a xrtinc for accu- “Paul intercedeth for Onesimus," does express the remitted by my acknowledging the justice^ the Fugi-^ supreme law 
if thev should see true main purpoty of the letter, yet it is clear that the tive .Act, and "getting down on my faiees," bfore the kee ask, in s 
rms h^ as under other of the fugitive was not paramount in the-VpostJe's President, and" begging for mercy I" , the people tt 


Win at Iftast to doubt whether the relation of mas- asked to sahiie all tnese—'um i-nuren m my nouse. u ne had been suddenly arresteo anu eououco ns 1 preeminence among oer suier.rouesui uemg uie una mo soon r 

S’aAd servant necessarily involves oppression and But when Paul does speak of Onesimus. he become have lieen. I have a famiK netting my rare »®4 -^nd foremost in horde vouon to freedom, and in ple^- m the ^parateSt^ Tlmt is the a^ro^tM^ito 
ininstice- and thev might graduallv even come to instantly a good anti-slavery man. Tlie poor “pn- efforts to provide for them, 'fhere is every mduce^nt ing her sovereign power ^ honor to protect the altogetl^r. AU that the No^ 1^ to^i^re^ 
tlunk that the a^tle Paul was not altogether absurd soner of Jes^ Christ" does remember him who is in to leaj me to wish to be at liberty, and it is no light | liberty of aU hereitizens Sim was the first to assert, to give its name ^ 

in exhortin'' “ masters to rive unto (their) servants bonds as bound with him—- my son Onesimus. The sacrifice I am compeUed to make in remaming here. | by the decree of her highest judicature, that the wnt! which is too weak to ^ is 

that whSim just and erjunl," whilst still those sere runaway slave has accepted the Gospel. “ I have. " But 1 have no other^ternarive. I cannot do what is of habeas corpus and the right of tyial by jury should , l»mg once effectnaUy 9^ 

v^ts were to “Xr th«r nLosters '■ in all things ;'’ savs PaiL ■ begotten him in my bonds. ' Now mark requirod for my release, without dishonor, w.tlmut j be maintained inviolate, and to rante ^ effectual bar-; tiqn between the Mr S.^r^i.r^ 

so that jiwtice was not em.aicipation. th^ tenderness with which he appeals to Philemon I sacrificing the mdst cherished ranncUons ®* “J I rier against that swellii^ flood of drapousm which ®®^l>b®'?. *"1,^^„^^which does not Ife in^ 

Poniiinr sentiment in New England as to slavery Whom I hav-B sent again: thou therefore receive him, and without a complete surrender, on my pare of the seeks not only to fasten toe curse of slayeiy upon all addres^unself to^ “ e*^ 

w,m"S feusf Z as it 1the South, if cire thatTmine own bowels." “ I would have kept him glorious position in behalf of ^om a^umed and , our free Temto^. but t^blish it n every ^ i way. ^®. b^ on^ of^^ 

cumstat were the same. If haU’ the population of vrith me," savs Paul, “ to labor with me here m my m^tainwl for five years bv the State of Wscon^. | State, ohe has been ImTOred aad envied by the free,, mterrat m it, *?i 

Bosto^—of Massachusetts—were of African descent, ministry ; Im't I have sent him back, that yon nught. I hold her honor nowin mvkeepmg.and ft 1 Md hated and fear^ by the devotera of slavery., may poei^is a 

would thev be eq uallv represehled in the Legislature 7 of vour own free will—not of nceessitv. but wdlingly I and authorities, and people all dray ^ faith they . But how “ has the gold become dim, and the fine gold all re^ o . ® ^ 

would the'vteXtKliertrat social ^^^dpate him.' • Receive him," rantinues Paul., Imve professed, and succumb, lie tablingsUves to changed I" In/Wy she lias not changed. To^the | tion *1»*‘ ^ - 

Iu Tl.,. nntinn of the eonofrVw of all men --nit .servant, but aboA-e a servant, a brother I the oite-mon nower, and permit Judge Miller to ride demand of the slave tnbonal at Washington, that she 1 abve. and , P-S®® tog, « to introduce 


wouUr^v be^uallv represehled in the L^slature 7 of vour own free will—not of nceessitv. but wiUingly i and authorities, and people all dray ^ faith they But how “ has the gold braome dim, and the fine gold , all re^ ° | ^ 

would the'vteXtKliertrat social ^^^dpate him.' “ Receive him," rantinues Paul., Imve professed, and succumb, lie tabling sUves.^^ changed!" In theory she 1ms not changed. To^the | tion *1»*‘ “w J^^inn 

the whitei-ace? The notion of the of all men “ not now as a servant, but above a servant, a brother , the poice®. ^4 permit Judge Miller to ride demand of the slave mbuiml at Washington, that she , ^hhout^lav ^ 

of aU the equal capacity of all races for beloved. ” H’ tliis be not good anteeUverj doctrine, 1 rougIi.6hod over the UnsUtuUon and la^. over the should reverse the decree against kidnapping, and tw *^J in waees 

self-"OV^^^i^t would‘tiien verv soon be discovered we know not where to find it. Now let us supjxwe ^yereignty, and rights, and hberhra of the people ol open her fields as a hunting ^und for slave catthing. ^^Jntenance ’ costs 

m bS an offshoot not of Christianity, but of French that some fugitive sLave has reached Boston and has M Lsconsin) and set at defiance and treat with con- her Supreme Court said—NO! But the Slave Power, , cotton w'onld’ ^\ ^ tt raoW be 

toll Rei>ubUe.auism. If the two races could not live joined the Rev. Nehemiah Adfims’s Church. Only tempt her courts, that he may imprison ter citizens trampling on the authority of the CourL the sove- PP^. ^ ^ 

!^^.pther on terms of pertect ajuo/il!/. then there must "when he comes to make his particular confession, does and work his despotic wiU for the estebli^ment of reignty and rights of the State, and the fr**®!^®® ^ its overbearimr noliev to^^ifeertain At 

togethti on am, o I ^ nra blood-hound the people. 1ms itself, by the grossest usurpanon and its speedy doom « eer^ At 

f" ind that a blaek population like that .at the berland Presbvterian Church. Dr. Adams is astou- for the slave catchers of the South, I trust ttot wkile j assumption of power, broken down all ^ passions know ®®“*****® iftoa^iTfe only a split in 

be “ *7* •? "qL Some system of S ^eved, peiplexed. He must send the man life and reason remain tome, I shall not te found barriere again5 slavei), and all the .• '^7!''®** ^nriwtion of 

tjouth in^ would seem best for them and essen- b.ock—'that, firet of all, is comfortably settled. But among the recreants to liberty, and tlmtl shall be able | guaranties of freedom. t6at it might f slaveia- h' the South from the 

aucl^ood order of soc-iety. And * Xt description of letter shall he sSnd with him ? to op^ to the despotism of the S ave Power that! pbg as a national institution on die soil of W.^ ^ sUroiy P^.dent which wiU the 

tial t th p i®A * , „„,,l be utterly repu-1 W’ill he take the model of Pauls Epistle ? AVill he now fioldsme. a will as strong, a patience as enduring, eonsin, and complete the .s®bj»g®«®“ ™®'T^ ® ^ * ®®^y**® movent which fol- 

thougli the ‘ 1 —(btion would be immeasurablv write : “ Dear Brother Paddle : I send back vour man a faith as firm, a courage as unflinching, and a hope its wUl. And it has done it. ^R?p“* murmur I ‘u***" • *°i''Vremont was difficult to deal 

diated,the seem creilible toMtetar I should have kept him here to as.;ist me in as cheerful in the servire of frceilom. as my kidnappers ! to this indignity and *''•*'^1 ” i 

more undesirable. Ita thurcU, as he has proved himself an excellent and jaUers show in the service of slavery. , complaint. The temple of ra^tye *nd le^r^the , with ; and smee *^bi every possible wav 

Ulose who baye n aremmeut oa the point., exhorter: but 1 v aut you. Brother Paddle, to receive | If liberty is a (-rijne, and the love of it then Custom House and i ost Offi j [ our readers that the 

who have w41 ®®®4 “'f -ff poverty if A ' Mm n^ now as a servant! but as a brother beloved., am I justly imprisoned. But if it be the foundation , prison for the abnegated .a?d j ft is enough *°Jf.Xln rariourp^ of 

blavery is doubtiess .i ' alleviate the ills ; I want to give you the opportunity of proving your and eornei'-stone of our Republican edifice, and the - honor of the State, ^ authorities | have been ®°'“P® feather and to burn 

grad man won d *“^’*>/^„Vmillions that were re^MroiT faith, > .vour frLrnal treatLut of poor ; permeating spirit of all our‘^Republican institutions, nor the people make anj remonstrance *gainst the i Stotra, to flog, to t^^d tratter 

ot both. But howto m.akencUmuuo^^^^^^^ ^ i ^^ens or travel^^ 

bOTn ptx)r—how to make free mao-nitude To i what-would Deacon Paddle do upon the apj^aranoe anomaly and wrong, and a disgrace to the htate of And, deny it who mav, if this outrage is unredressed, sation z. i* iVtonrJmw those 

“ fre^bora "—is a que^o® of some ] of^p^^r with this touching note? *Hisdutytohimsell’, I tViscon^, which aouW tedtten with the blush of I the State of Wisconsin jsnot only dishonored butsub-1 negroes are now feeling aad intending may be left to 


Mavery is aouDUess a ' . ajjeviate the ills I want to "ive you the opportunity of proving your , and eornei'-stone of our Republican edifice, and the • honor of the State, ana ne 
;rad man would natural j ^qUons that were relicious laith, by your fraternal treatment of poor; permeating spirit of all our Republican institutions, nor the people make anj 

)t both. But how to make ncu m Yours, in Christ, Nehemiah Aoami^' W then Ls my contmned imprisonment a monstrous: sacrilege. . 

lOTn prar-—-how to make fre niagnitudc. To i what would Deacon Paddle do, upon the apj^arance anomaly and wrong, and a disgrace to ffie State of I And, deny it who mar, 

•id ^em^ofTte evirofMavery only to plunge them! of C®sar with this touching note? His dutyto himself, I Wisconsin, which should tedden with the blush of I the State ot Wisconsin is nc 




;te imapnatium ©f the dullest. -If j® 
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4<. ’The permanent committee 

ground 

®® ISih reference to this 
I eonaaih« that they will 
I tlieir (h ■ ' ' 

pre])are lor a^failual tnimmif for free-] tioi, of uj.™ 

Addressed to Alnlitimiists^ this sfid of notion *:»tha worla.’ 
woiiuL he abundantly ahsnird-(-NadilreaBed to Ati- i 
Buinnor, it is wholly irrelevant. ' 


1 Chuwsb Extension 






-^.iLv will, no .•'riliiJ’htened ragard to the promo- 
^f;i(lual tKimhii; tor free-1 tiou of righteousness and hffllirf^n the Oiurch and 


'■ “ TiillSi' iidimiirt fidi- ftarwj! ^titMfail. 

■n to speak smoothly and court delav when ^ 


lutio 


their fellow-citizens are pul to llight or consigned vo 
hopeless imprisonment in AVashjngton itself by the 
oppression of the f'enate, and when there is a tacit 


oppression of the f'enate. and when there is a’tacit 
organization' in eertiiin States to resist this oppres¬ 
sion ; and when free citizefts are -kidnapped and sofd^ 
into slavCrj'; and when men and women from New 
England are ruined m their fortunes and tortured in 
their bodies, and one actually burned alive, all witb- 
ont form oi trial, and amidst the exultation of the. 
community m which such deeds are done ? When a 
legislator stands up in his place, and, in discharge of 
his special duty to his Btatc, declares such acts to he 
barliarism, and the institution which begets them 
barbarous, is he to be insulted with the imputation of 
personal vindictiveness? 

Mr. Sumner is too well known in England to ren- 
'y to vindicate him from any aspersion 
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liy a careful 


: and that of their frieiias, wnOer #z«| 


INDEPENDENCE D\¥. 


toy that have marshalM themselves on 

o/Ameriean politics, asking for the votes of tte Amen-1 about the equ^y c^f tte 


Ender the head of Property, it is proposed that' Celebration at Frauiingliam. Mass. 

slaves may acquire-ind hold it under the generallaws 


CoaRESPONDEKTS Will fO'eatly.oblige 

tUn fnllowlng (llVCCtlOnS, Tli.. - 
Lettm^ eiSoshig matter for puMication, or relating in 
any wav tr'lie eilitMial conduct of the paper, simuld be 
SSd,”- EnlTOR ov TM ASTI.Sl..AyERV STANUIARI,, No. .1 

BeEKWAN STREET, New YOBK.'. niw wnT tn 

thobiiitoc^oftoc offire?Xndfi be addi-esscd, “ Pcblisimb 
OF ii“ti Slavb^ Stabi)abi>, No. ,5 BeEkmas street, 
New Yobk." _ _ 


Me. Scmxer’s SPEECH.-Believing that all our readei-s 
would be eager to see the speech delivered by Cbables 


of that kind. It is not in vain that he has passed 
four years of pain from the assault of a cowardly 
representative of " the Southern chivalry,” without! 
uttering a word on liis personal grievance, or a mo¬ 
ment's intermission of the cheerful magnanimity with 
which he at once accepted the consequence of his 
denunciation of a national crime. American oratory 
is not acceptable to EngUsh taste; and Mr. Sumner s 
speeches are not more liked by some of us than others 
which come from AVasbington. But about the self- 
forgetting patriotism of the man we believe there has 
never been a difference of opuiion on either side the 
water. If there is not a Southern man in the Senate 
at Washington who believes Mr. Sumner to have 
spoken from personal vindictiveness, such a charge! 
on the part of any English newspaper can hardly be 
of much consequence. But it is of consequence to 
ow that the English people are not ignorant of the 
occasion, the purport and the object oi the speech 
question, or of Air. Sumner’s special obligation 
speak out when and as he did. 


ScMNEE at the Cooper Institute, on AVednesday evening 
determined, even before its delivery, to publish 
1 Extra. AVe have had time, before going to 
press, only to glance hastily at its contents, and there¬ 
fore must submit it to our readers without comment. 


AN UNDERGJROTrND BAIZR OAD FOR SLAVERY. 
E.arlv in 1856, we gave a notice, at some length, 


THE NEW SCHOOL PRESBYTERIAN 
CHUROH. 


From The Free CbarobPortfelio. 

At the time of the division of the Presbyterian 
Church in 1837 the power of laying spirits passed 
over to the Old School branch, and th^ have enjoyed 
it exclusively. Sambo never shows his face in their 
Assembly. One movement of the wand by a Doctor 
of Divinity, for the sake of the “ peace and Welfare of 
our beloved Zion," quiets at once the anti-slavery 
spirit of 1818, and produces harmony. Not so, how'- 
TKb Asspmhlv at PittS- 


_, with the New School. The Assembly at Pitts¬ 
burgh had a vision of Batiquo’s ghost after this wise: 
The Committee of Bills and Overtures reported a 
memorial from our old friend Dr. Beasley, of Cinom- 
nati Presbytery, containing an inquiry “whether 
respect for the action of former Assemblies does not 
demand from our Southern Presbyteries some expla¬ 
nation of the condition of the Church under their 
in relation to slavery.” From this memorial 
facts seem apparent; first, that the New School h^e 
slaveholding Presbyteries; and secondly, that Dr. 
Beasley’s conscience at least troubles him about rt. 


of properly, “with whatever spcdnl rutes and awito- 
iions." The slave m.ay even-,purchase his freedom “ if 
he cliooSe to sacrifice'its price,” though, “ under the 
amelioration proposed,Treedoin will become less and 
less desirable, and probably 1 «B and less desired. ’ | 

In regard to Religious ifdncation and Religioms 
AVorsliip.Mr. Nott thinks it very important that these 
should be provided, and he recommends also such 
literai-y and mental eduontion as is sidiMe to the 
state of dkves. In the opinion of their masters 
volunteers his opinion that reading, writing and anth- 
etio are thus suitable. ^ 

Here are some “Judicial Provisions and Methods 

1. The general laws of the State, and the provisions 
for their execution, must be considered as equally for 
the protection of bond and free ; with only such just 
and mercifiil exceptions as belong to the mutual rela¬ 
tions of capital and labor (i. a of master and slave) 
still by law retained. 

2. There must needs be a repeal of all cruel and 
oppresisive laws. Ail summary whipping, even, mu 
be forbidden. 

3. In order to secure justice, it is indispensable 
admit the testimony of slave^with such conditions 


VI ASS meeting of the friends of the enslaved was held 
Framingham, on fte Fourth, under the 


of American politics, asking 

people to idace them m possession 
It. AYe have what is called the Union par 
Mr. Bell, of Tennessee; wo have 
Democratic party, led by Stephen 


,g of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, 1 


s shall best tend to secure it 


To tlim memorial the Committee on Bills reported the 
following answer, which was adopted: 

“Answer.—^Tour Committee have not been sup¬ 
plied with any information which brings before us.m 
a manner authorized by our Book of Discipline, rela¬ 
tions, practices, or delinquencies in relation to slaverj', 
which demand or render desirable any actidn of the- 
Assembly on that subject at the present meeting^’ 
This must have been very satisfactory to Dr. Beas¬ 
ley, for since he has got into the New bchool (murch 
lie has learned to be very thankful for small anti- 
slavery favors. _ . 

But the subject caino up agam by a memorial 
from the Mission Church of Dacotah, offered by-Dr. 
Williamson, asking the Assembly to instri^ the 
Committee on Church Extension to aid no Chureh 
which tolerated slaveholders in its membership. Dr. 
VATlliamson made a speech of an hour’s length, and, 
being a South Carolinian, who had seen slavery as it 
is he asked if it was consistent with past testimonies 
of the Church to build up slaveholding Churches. 
But his speech and the memorial were of no avail. 
Holdino- professedly to all the recorded testimomes 
of the Church, one of which declared slaveholdmg to 
be ^nansieeding.,^^ Assembly,by adopting Dr.PatteF- 
4 »€>port, put its foot a second time into the trap 
set by the devil for crippling this unfortunate Church. 

As our readers are anxious to see Jlow anti-slavery 
the New School Church is, we give the Report of the 
Committee on Church Extension in answer to the 
proposition of Dr. AA'illiamson. In reading it, we beg 
our friends to substitute forgery, counterfeiting, or 
horsestealiiig, for manstealiiig, the crime alluded to 
in the report, and tlien judge of the faithfulness of a 
Church that would thus recommeud and act In the 
matter of drunkenness the Church would 


keep the drunkard in her communion with the expecta¬ 
tion of reforming him, but would proceed to suspend 


and excommunicate-, ~~ — - _ 

did the incestuous person in her membership. But 
when the Bible rule is to purge —- - 


the leaven of| 

iniquity, giving over the trans^’essdr into the hands 
of the deVil that his spfrit might be saved m the day 
of the Lord Jesus, because a little leaven leaveneth 
the whole lump, the New School_ Assembly set up 
their judo-ment against that of Christ, and harbor the 
slavehdlding criminal in their midst. One would sup¬ 
pose that the New School brethren had forgotten the 
facts of history, as weU as disregarded the injunctions 
of Scripture. At the time of the division in^ l83<, 
there were in the New School branch of the Church 
only three slaveholding Presbyteries. John Rankin 
implored the Assembly, at its first meeting after the 
schism, to purge out this little lump of slaveholding 
leaveil. But the same counsels prevailed then as 
now. It seemed to be thought that the best way tp 
get crime'oui of the Church was to allow the criminal 
to remain in the Church, and come to the communion 
table and have his character endorsed by the saints. 
And what was the effect of this luiscriptui-al policy; 
Why, the three slaveholding Presbyteries increased 
to twenty 1 The leaven spread and infected the whole 
body, until another division became necessary. Now, 
under the lead of cowardly trimmers, the very same 
policy is inaugurated for fear of weakening the num¬ 
bers ef the Church. Had the New School taken the 
advice of Mr. Rankin at the time of the first division, 
and become a real anti-riavery Presbyterian Church, 
it would have outnumbered the Old School far away. 
But now there is no motive in the world for the anti- 
slavery men and congregations in the Old School to 
connect with the New. They will not come to the 
Free Church because we are so few and so poor; 
whereas if they could feel that their principles wen 
safe ill the New School, they would flock there ii 
crowds. Thus we see how a sinful expediency defeafo 
the very end it aims to accomplish. Unless the pbfr- 
ticians gii-e the death-blow to slavery, the New 
School will cherish the virus in her bosom until it| 
poisons and deforms the whole body, as it did before. 
This comes of a Church setting up to he wiser than 
Jesus Christ, who commands that every persistent 
transgressor of the moral law’ shall be put out of the 
communion of the saints until he repents and reforms. 
Read now, the following action Of the Assembly : 

“ Second, The reply to Dr. Williamsons proposed 
measui'C instructing the Committee on Church Bxten- 
to extend aid to no Church which has among 


) members one o 


i communicants who 


slav^horders, and that they instruct those whom they 
mav send out as evangelists to receive to the commu¬ 
nion of the Churches which they may term, no p; 
son who is known to he a slaveholder. 

“This was referred to tlie standing committee 

thereon ,as follows: 

. The permanent oQminltteo 


■■ 1 . 1 ho permanent oQminiimo on ^^ehm 

Sion is appointed to act for the whole Church, Imiug 


The Standard, of a pamphlet of 118 pages, then just 
published by Crocker and Brewster of Boston, with 
the following title: 

“ Slavery, and the Remedy; or Principles and Sug¬ 
gestions for a Remedial Code. By Samuel Nott. 

All the notices that we have seen of this publication 
the periodical q^css, both at that time and since, 
have not half equalled, in amount of space, what we 
then wrote about it. It Seemed to drop dead from 
the press, with little advertisement, almost no sale, 
and scarcely any recognition on the part of the public. 

Early in the present year, however, we chanced to 
see (appropriately inserted, if we remember rightly, 
in The Observe)-) the advertisement of the following 
pamphlet, by the same Boston publishers: 

“ The Present Crisis: with a Reply and Appeal to 
European Advifeers; from the Sixth Edition of Slavery 
and the Remedy. By Samuel Nott. 1860.” 

Samuel Nott, who dates his prefaces from Ware- 
ham, Massachusetts, is, as we are given to understand, 
a retired clergyman, ocenpied in teaching. His origi¬ 
nal pamphlet (and the one last mentioned is like unto 
it) belongs to the very worst, most malignant, most 
mendacious varietj’ of its kind. Like South-side 
Adams’s book (a new edition of which has just been 
published in Boston, with a list of clerical commendar 
tions) it is of the genus pro-slavery, species pious. It 
is after The Observer’s own heart, and what more 
expressive could be said in condemnation’ of it? 

We will .sketch, as hriofly as may be (for the Rev. j 
Samuel Nott has condensed a great deal of wicked- 
ito 118 pages), the prominent ideas of the former 
pampldet. 

The author, assuming that slaveholding is an essen¬ 
tially difierent thing from slave-making—^that it is 
neither a crime nor a sin—^that, though it is an evil, 
attended by evils, these would be increased rather 
than diminished by immediate emancipation, which is 
therefore demanded neitber by expediency nor duty 
-that slaveholding is a matter for the consideration 
and action of slaveholders, and of nobody else 
that their attention should not he directed to mere 
slavery, or mere aholftion, hut to the well-hoing of a 
people providentially on their hands—and that the 
Christian patriarch and Christian philanthropist 
should unite to sustain “ a Remedial Code "—declares 
that the leading point to he kept in view in such 
Remedial Code is V> preserve the essential quaUiy of 
slave)-y, without the evils which are not of its essence; 
tliat is to say, to provide for the slaves something 
better than fi-ecdom—for the masters something better 
than the present fom of slavery—for the free blaclm 
something better tiSan the present condition of their 
class—and foF the conscience and philanthropy of foe 
coimtry a state of permanent repose and satisfaction.- 
Before stating the distinct provisions of his Reme¬ 
dial Code, our author repeats that they are devised 
in the view of preparing the slaves for freedom, 
of substituting any apprenticeship, shorter dr 
longer, but on the supposition of a continued and 
abiding relation. The masters must bo misters stiR, 
in furnishing capital, employment and provisions, ajid 
requiring labor; and the slaves must be slaves still, 
rendering labor. 

As a preliminary to his ansrver to the important 
question, how these mutual relations of labor from 
the slave and provision from the master shaU he 
secured, Mr. Nptt tells us that the substitution of free 
\for slave labor must be diseourdenanoed, and.even dis¬ 
allowed. “ Slave labor must be protected. The mas¬ 
ters must not have power to substitute emigi'aiit 
l§,bor, to the loss and damage of the slaves, whatever 

DIRECT ADA'ANTAGB MAY TEMPT TO THE INJUSTICE.” 

The enforcement of the master’s duty to the slave is 
ittled in ten lines, as follows: 

“First, as to the masters. So far as custom loi^ 
settled and circumstances secure their due careof theu- 
slaves, it is weU. But, so far as needful, that care must 
be secured by new legislation, and must be-enforced by 
the executive powein of the State; and so much the 
more decidedly as the slaves are less able to secure 
their own rights. Some officer from among the slaves 
may be the channel of complaint, and some court oi 
i-edress may issue the complaint without post to the 
slave ; save where his procekling slwll have been mere/i/ 
vexatious and causeless. The masters, (f needful, may be 
compelled to furnish suitable rations and privileges. 

If any security is needed for the performance of the 
master’s duty to the slave, the above, in Mr. Notts 
judgment, will he quite sufficient. But to secure the 
fidelity of people aq selfish and unscrupulous as the 
slaves, he finds two pages of stringent, provisions 
necessary, in substance as follows. 

His desire is to secure voluntary labor, and this, he 
thinks, will he partially done by retaining slavery, 
e., by keeping up the habits a)id eppectatmis of 
those who, from generation to generation, have been 
“held to laboi’.” He advises that no formal emanci¬ 
pation be made, affirming that the slaves ot the 
British West Indies were madp too free for their own 
advantage; and he recommends Task-work,.giving 
to the. African contraoiors a good margin for their 
private advantage, and yet securing to the master all 
that is now expected from slai'e labor; he alsp 
recommends rewards for faithful and skilful service, 
or for contracts diligently and advantageously fulfilled. 

Observe, the slave, willing or not, is to work at a 
master’s dictation! But if he consents to work before 
the means of compulsion are applied, he is allowed 
call the performance of his task the fulfilment of a 
contract; and this contract is to give him a lai'ge 
margin for private advantage, though it gives his 
master aU the advantage he now gets, without paying 
or rcAvarding the slave at aU 

But, Mr. Nott remarks, since there must still he 
supposed a necessity of enforcement, of course there 
he allowed a 2'owei- of enlbrcement, which is 


4. Thei-e may be needed the repeal of laws inter¬ 
fering with harmless liberties and innocent assem¬ 
blages. 

5. There may &e required officers and courts of the 
slaves themselves; the officei-s to be chosen by the 
slaves, undei- power of veto by the master, except 
that the clerk, to record the proceedings, s! 
appointed by the master. 

In regard to “ Franchises and Freedom," Jlr.^Nott j 
thinks that— 

1. Slaves attaining a certain amount of property 
may be allowed a right of voting in the State; hut 
these votes should have only a fractional value, and 
only a limited scope for exercise. 

2. There should he opportunity for the slave to 
purchase his own freedom, in a manner, and at a rate, 
to be fixed by law. 

3. Slaves purchasing freedom must come, with 
regard to franchise, into the condition of their class, 
namely, of inferiority to the white people. 

Finally, Mr. Nott designates the following as “ The 
Methods for the Free,” which would he imperiously \ 
required if freedom should extend to any considerable 


1. Freed slaves may be required to register their 
names, occupations, places of abode, and the returns 
of their industry, and, if found vagrant and neglectful, 
may be compelled to Mbor. 

2. Unde)- the above regulation, there may be aUowed 
FULL LIBERTY of Settlement and employment. 

3. Methods of acquisition and investment should be 
provided for free colored people. 

4 . The employments to which they are accustomed, 
and which are the most open to them, are to be chosen, 

-AND -ARB NOT TO BE FORSAKEN WITHOUT DEFINITE AND 
GOOD REASON. Servile employments are good employ- j 
ments when God ordo-s them. Rising to higher 
employments is not the thing to be desired. 

5. This claimed, then, let there be every facility for 
them to rise to independent and leading employments. 

As much as to say—^having locked a man in a 
dungeon, and chained one hand and one foot together, 
and obtained, with a cowhide, his consent that this 
arrangement shall be permanent, let there be every 
facility for him to go where, and do what, he pleases I 
Such was the original pnhRcation of Mr. Nott in 
1856. The sixth edition, published in March, 1860, 
has prefixed to it an Essay of foftj’-three pages, enti¬ 
tled “ The Pi'esent Crisis: with a Reply and Appeal to 
European Advisei-s ’’—and this Essay is also stitched 
by itself, with its own title-page, for distribution sepa¬ 
rately from the original pamphlet. Of some charac¬ 
teristics of both these we propose to speak mi a future 
occasion; noticing at present only the explanation 
the singular fact, how there should come to be six 
editions, at the North, of a bulky pro-slavery pam¬ 
phlet; and that without either newspaper puffs or 
special advertising. 

The “ Advertisement to the Sixth Edition ” (p. 3) 
informs us that “The several editions have been 
received with sp much fovor by some of the largest 
slaveholders, and by many eminent citizens and 
statesmen both North and South, as to encourage the 
belief,” &c. 

The opening of “ The Present Crisis ” infonns ns 
that the pamphlet is to bp sent abroad “ to the mem¬ 
bers of the National Legislatui’e, and to the principal 
officers of the several State Governments, in the hope 
of promoting the New Bra invoked at its close, 
namely, the acquiescence of the whole North in the 
permanence of a slavery thus slightly modified, and 
the consent of the whole North that slaveholders may 
arrange the details of this oppression precisely as 
they please. 

These six editions, then, have been in a course of | 
silent distribution for the last four years, sent, by 
some who are able and willing to pay for slavery 
propagandism, to the principal slaveholder; 

South, the principal official personages in the National 
and State Government, and to persons of distinction 
and influence generaUy, both North and South. In 
short, an Underground Railroad has here been ope¬ 
rating for the benefit of slavery. With what effect, 
open and latent, we shall consider hereafter. 


(^efobrato the day, and (in the words of the. call) 
eonsidef the soleinn and pregnant issues of the hour 
how best to preserve the principles of the Revolution 
and carry them forward to a speedy and enduring tri¬ 
umph.” Notwithstanding the heavy rain of the night 
previous, and tlie inauspicious aspect of the morning, a 
large nuinhcr of persons took tlie special ti’ain for the 
grove, at 9i o’clock, who were joined, on their arrival, 
by a delegation from Milford and neighboring places, 
several hundred strong. In Milford alone, wc under¬ 
stand, nearly four hundred tickets were sold. By noon 
the company on the ground had swelled to thousands, 
and we doubt if ever a larger, more intelligent or 
orderly gathering was ever congregated m tliat beauti¬ 
ful grove, even on such an occasion, remarkable, as they 
always are, for the intelligence and high character of | 
those wlio answer the call. 

The meeting was called to order shortly before 11 
o’clock, by E- H. IlEYwoon, who read the following list 
of officers for its organization: 

President-EDMUND QUINCY, of Dedham. 
Vice-Presidenis —Francis .Jackson, Boston; Charles L. 
Remond. Salem ; F. B. Sanborn, Col. Wm. Whiting. Con¬ 
cord : Caroline M. Severance, AVest Newton ; Elizabeth 
B. Chase, ’Valley Falls, R. I.; William S. Haywood, 
Hopedale ; Henry O. Stone, Framingham ; Abhy Kelley 
Foster. Worcester: Benjamin Snow, Jr., Fitchburg ; J. 
T. Everett, Princeton : J. H. Stephenson, Newton: 0. 
W. Albee, Marlboro’. 

Secretaries —J. M. W. Y'errinton, Chas. K. Whipple. 
mnance Gnnmitfce—E. H.Heywood, Boston; Ai^elina 
Boston; Sallie Holley, Sarah E. AVall, Mtorces- 
ter; B. D. Draper, Hopedale ; T. ’’C. Sd-Cerance, West 
Newton. 

After thanking the audience for the honor they had 
conferred upon him, the President said he was always 
attend an anti-slavery meeting on the Fourth of 
July, because it was the only place where one could get 
away from the noise and dust and turbulence of Ame¬ 
rican patriotism, and the only place, too, where the 
truth could be heard. Thousands of meetings 
being held all over the countiy, in which the people 
congregated to listen to glorifications of them¬ 
selves, and smell the incense burned to their own vanity, 
by priests appointed, under the name of orators, for 
that purpose. Mr. Everett to-day, in Boston, would 
endeavor to encourage the modest citizens of that metro¬ 
polis by telling them what admirable follows they ar( 
and what heroes, and patriots, and sages their ancestors 
were; with an exhortation, to he sure, that they should 
prove themselves worthy of their sires, but with a very 
strong inference that they are. If anybody wanted to 
hear anything original, they must go to an anti-slavery 
meeting, for there they would hear the truth about the 
Revolution and the Government, and the nature of the 
institutions which the Revolution and the Government 
gave to the country, and true exhortations 
duties which belong to the inhabitants of tlie country. 
To such, a meeting as that he welcomed the audience 
that occasion. 

“Freedom’s Battle Song,” by R. Tliayer, was then 
sung, to “ Auld Lang Syne,” after wliich Mr. Garrison 
came forward, and stated that he had received a note 
ft'Om the excellent General Agent of the Society, Samuel 
May, Jr., which he would read : 

Lbicestbr, July 2,1860. 

Dear Mr. Garrison : The “ Fourth ” draws nigh, and 
that crowd of bright, intelligent and earnest faces—the 
flower of Massachusetts’ best moral and religious onl- 
ire-upon which I have looked with delight so many 
a Year, ^ once more gather in the beautiW I^ramii^- 
ham grove, to redeem their share of the day from its 
prerafliug false and shallow uses, and to consecrate it 


Jlouglas, of TUi- 
havethe party called the Seceders. oi the 
Slave Code Democrats, led by John C. Brecfonridge, ot j 
Kentucky ; and then we have the 


of tin 

there must be an inferior and supei 
that he 


^eui.in,iiy , anu ua-u nt. A, gf thoso par-1 Of the white race, AVe often hear, from tbi» 

led by Abraham Lincoln, of ^.^re-1 form, praise of the Saxon race. Now! 1 walff 

this question to those who deny the equal 


uos ask for your support, because they profe^ 
sent some principlL So far as the priuciples of free¬ 
dom ami the hopes of the black man are concerned, au 
tlicse parties are barren and unfruitful, net lei 
them seeks to lift the negro out of his fetters, an 
cue this day from odinm and disgrace. 

Take Abraham Lincoln. I want to know it any 
n,e the difference between the anti- 
Abraham Lincoln and the anti-slavery 
the old AYhig party, or the anti-slavery of Hem-j 
AV'hy, there is no difference between them. 
Abraham Lincoln is simply a Heiu’y Glay ng, 
he believes just as Henry Clay believed in regari 
this question. And Henry Clay was just as 
odious to the anti-slavery cause and anti-slavery 
John C. Calhoun. In fact he did 


Clay? 


much to perpetuate negro slavery in this country ! 


the noble ends of Liberty, Justice and the Right. 
May the skies he fair above them! I am sure that need¬ 
ful and soul-stirring truth will he uttered ; and I know 
the occasion will, as it has so many times before, make 
its impress deep and strong on the thought and feehng 
of the community. I have never before missed one ot 
these occasions. Now I must be absent. The state of 
mv health forbids my participating in the pleasures and 
duties of your meeting. But in thought I shall be with 
you. and every word and strain you utter that ffie most 
uncomprntaising anti-slavery spirit can inspire will have 
my heartiest God-speed. And tiius, offering to all pre¬ 
sent mv warmest congratulations,that you are permitted 
enlist in the services of this noblest, best and most 
_ iristian cause of our age, and with the prayer that 
may all be faithful to it unto death, I remain. 

Sincerely your friend, Samuel M.at, Jb. 

I have also, said Mr. Garrison, some Unes appropriate 
I the occasion, which were written by our friend Miss 
Bacon, of Barre, who has once or twice before favored 
us with the contributions of her genius on such ocoa- 


A New Y’ork Citizbn Seized .as a Slave.--T fie Albany 
Evening Journal of the 7th inst. says 


by the i 


man, horn in Jefferton Coitnty, in this State, left AYater- 
; three weeks since, in company with a man 
le of Benjamin, who is a fish-dealer. Nothing 
heard from George until the 5th inst., when 
his sister received a letter from the firm of Carusi & 
Miller, lawyers, of AVashington City, who say that George 
is in jail tliere on the charge of being a fugitive slave. 
AVhat his fortunes have bpen since leaving li 0 me,or how 
he got into his present dilemma, is unknown to his 
friends; though they conjecture that Benjamin may 
possibly have had something to do with it. 

“ On these facts, and others of a satisfactory nature, 
being made known to Got. Morgan, he at once caused 
to be made out the necessary papers and credentials, to | 
authorize and empower Mr. Haddock, of AYatertowu^j 
proceed to AVashington to procure the liberation of this 
free colored man, imprisoned for no other crinie. it 
Avould appear, than that of being black.” 

Scores, if not hundreds, of free colored persons 

slavery in this way, for every 
escape through the 


every year consigned ti 
one that has the good fortune t( 

interposition .of a Northern Governor. 


the 


I’gaii of the General Assembly which repre-sents designated by the Remed’ial Code : 

lEole Chnrcli; and we see no defensibkprmcfP*^ | ^ Privation of the previously supposed rewards. 


n which such a committee could wake discrimina¬ 
tions on moral grounds between Churches that ar® 


recognized as having the same ecclesiastical standing 
under our comuion constitution. 

“ 2. The position of our Church is well understood 
to be one of opposition to tlie spirit and system ol| 
slaveri-; and wc have no reason to believe that any 
Churches connected witli u.s are using-their influence 
to sustain or fortify that institution. 

“ 3 . If it be true that any meinber.s of Churches 
our' ('•omiection hold slaves, under mistaken views, of] 
tlieir du(,v towards them, we do not see that this* 
oftXf.lo siiflicieiit reason for withholding from them 
aftords .ufli. ^ I enlightened teachings as 

iS i «A"*'" 

mpart in relation to all 


n will not w 


2. The Scripture rule: If 
neither shall he eat. 

3. Punishment by fines. 

4. Solitary confinement and the whip, for the last 
resort—under decision of some authority above the 


The power of selling against his will a slave 


Portrait of Abraham Lkcolx.— AVe have before us a 
life-size lithographic likeness of the Republican candi¬ 
date for President, from the portrait taken from life by 
Charles A. Barry, at Springfield, HI., a few weeks since, 
and certified as “ correct and striking ” by the Governor 
of the State, the Mayor of Springfield, the State Trea- 
sm-er, and suty others, who are famiUarly acquainted 
with the features of the subject. It is certainly a good 
specimen of the lithographic art, and we have no doubt 
that it gives as just an idea as such a picture can of the 
face of the man who, iu all probability, will he inaugu -1 
rated President on the Fourth of March. 1861. Certainly 
not handsome, hut want of beauty in the face is less 
important than want of beauty in the character. Mr. 
Lincoln, judged by this picture, looks very unhke oui’ 
ideal of a slave-eatcher, and we only wish the ^gitivo 
Slave law had no nioi-e place in his creed than it has in 
his face. The New York publisher of the picture is Mr. 
George Ward NicUols^^_ 


These verses were listened to with undivided atten¬ 
tion by the audience, who testified their sympathy with 
the sentiments expressed by frequent applause. 

The PRESinBNT : In introducing the speaker who will 
next address you, I shall have occasion to mention 
name which, I think, wiU surprise you to hear, in coi 
nection with this company and this place and occasion. 
AYhen I say that the next speaker is to be Mr. Douglass, 
and jlfr. Douglass, of Chicago (/), I think it will 
rally excite a thrill of surprise in the breasts of all the 
inhabitants of this country—Democrats of all types and 
shades, Bell-Everett men and Republicans—that Mr. 
Douglass, of Chicago, should appear at an anti-slavery 
meeting on the Foui’th of July, just at the very opening 
of tlie canvass! (Laughter.) I have never had the 
pleasure of seeing the candidate for the Presidency who 
hears tliat name, and, therefore, I cannot answer for 
you whether this is the gentleman or not; hut you will 
probably find out by the time he is through (laughter 
and applause). Mi’. Douglass, of Chicago. 

Speech of H. Ford Douglass. 

Mr. President. Ladies and Gentlemen : I hope that 
my friends wiU not do me the injustice to suppose, for 
a single moment, that I have any connection, either 
blood or politically, with Stephen Arnold Douglas, 
Chicago. I am somewhat proud of the name of Doug¬ 
lass. It was once, in the history of dear old Scotia, 
tower of strength’ on the side of free principles ; and 
firmly did they oppose the usurpations of royal 
power, that, on one of the kings of Scotland coming to 
the throne, he issued an edict expelling from his realm 
every man who bore that hated name ; and I cannot 
account for the signal departure from the ancient and 
hereditary princiiiles by one who bears that name, 
upon any other theory than that of bastard blood (ap¬ 
plause). 

There are a great many people in this country who 
seem to he in love with Stephen A. Douglas, and 
l-egarffiilm as a great statesman. It si 
there are certain elements necessary to true statesman¬ 
ship. In the first place, a statesman must have a heart— 
that is one of the essential elements of statesmanship. 
Now. who supposes that Stephen A. Douglas ' 
a heart’ I cannot account for the existence of 
mean a man as Douglas on any other theory than *at 
of the transmigration of spuls. It was held by 
the old philosophei-s of Greece, that when a man 
somebody was born, and that the soul of the (fead 
tered the body of the new-born; but when Douglas 
was born nobody happened to die! (Laughter 


applause.) . ^ .. 

But. ladies and gentlemen, I had no mtention 

here for the purpose 


making these remai-ks. W( 
of celebrating tlie Fourth of July. Eighty-four years 
ago to-day this nation had its birth. AVe stand, to-day. 
a governmental prodigy, surpassing, 
growth, any ” " 


V - Tvltb nil Gliristian e,ndeavor.s. *>a-™ 


found incurably idle and negfigent. 

Mr Nott proposes that marriage, with the slaves. 

slmuld be considered os sacred and ind7^oluble an 

with the Write race, and that the members of the 
slave famil v must not be separated for lesn eauses, or 
harder conditions, than with theschite race. 


e rides on the subject of Sales and 


not bi- witlnlrawhig Llic Gospel away from those j -without consient, except 

who need it, lint bv aireetionatc and pra^ertui in tie oases of voung ehidren and orphams, and of 

bLrt^d clmiriinS^i^rv^ Y’ 

Wm.eiviAinaAnu.HnT. i females should not be .msAle. without iheB' oa^h 8 °®’’ 


exti-aordinar; 

of the States of ancient or modern 
But nations who seek success amid the possibiUties of 
the future are not measured by the aceumulatiou of| 
wealth, nor by breadtii of territorial domam^ 


AVho Knows ?—It is suspected in certain quarters that 
the reported mortality among the captured Africans at 
Key West is a sham, intended to cover a general system 
of kidnapping ; the slaveholders in that region thinking 


it a good chance to stock their plantations at a cheap 


Knowing what we do of the barbarism of slavq- 
hoUers, we cannot say that we think there is no ground 
for such a suspicion. It would certainly be very easy 
for the U.S. officers at Key AYest to connive 
removal of the negroes, and, when they are gone, 
them dowta in the dead list; and, in view of what we 
know of Southern opinions and habits, the suppositioa 
U by no means a violent one. 


ffiYor 

negro »ce ; that he T?®®? 

bringing about thep6Utic.i the 

He said that so long as they Tualit 
au inferior and superior n *'ei'e 

m much as anybody eke. -rii 


men the suiierior position v, 

great deaFof talk in this country about the * 

-. — - **’®Uperi 


i, 


tho negro: What peculiar trait of chavam'*” 
white men of this country possess, — 


■Want tr 


5%. 


e that 


down beneath the gUttering splendor which tlie jewelled 
hand of Croesus has lifted up to intoxicate the gaze of 
the unthinking multitude, there will ho found a silent | 
and resistless influence, working its way beneath tlie 
surface of society, and shaping tlie destiny of man. 

AYhen John Adams wrote that this would always be 
a day of bonfires and rejoicing, he did not foresee the 
evils which half a century would bring, when hk 
own son, standing in his place amid the legislators of 
the Republic, would shame posterity into a brave indif¬ 
ference to its empty ceremonies. John Quincy Adams 
said, twenty years ago, that “ the preservation, propaga¬ 
tion and perpetuation of slavery is the vital and ani¬ 
mating spfri*^ national government;” and this 

truth is no apparent to-day. Every department of . 
our national life—the President’s chair, the Senate of 
the United States, the Supreme Court, and the American 
pulpit—is ipmpied and controUed by tiie dark spirit 
of Americftiislavery. We have four parties in this 


, other man who has ever lived. Henry Clay 
said, “ That is property Which the law declares 
property,’’ and that “ two hundred years of legislation 
have sanctioned and sanctified property in slaves! 
AYberever Henry Clay is to-day, in the universe of God, 
that atheistic lie is with him, with all its tormenting 
memories (applause). 

I know Abraham Lincoln, and I know something 
about his anti-slavery. I know the Republicans do not 
like this kind of talk, because, while they are willing 
steal our thunder, they are unwilling to submit to 
conditions imposed upon that party that assumes 
be anti-slavery. They say that they cannot go as 
i-slavery men go in this matter; that 
they cannot afford to be uneomproniisin^’y honest, nor, 
•adical as you Garrisonians; that they want to take 
e ; that they want to do the work gradu*lly. They 
, “ AVe must not be in too great a hurry to overthrow 
slavery; at least, we must take half a loaf if we cannot | 
get the whole.” Now, my friend-s, I believe that the 
very best way to overthrow slavery in this country is 
to occupy the highest possible anti-slavery ground. 
AVashington Irving tells a story of a Dutchman who 
wanted to jump over a ditch, and he went back three 
miles in order to get a good start, and when he got up 
the ditch he had to sit down on the wrong side to 
get his breath. So it is with these political parties; 
they are compelled, they say, when they get up to the 
ditch of slavery to stop and take breath. 

I do not believe in the anti-slavery of Abraham Lin¬ 
coln, because he is on the side of this Slave Power of 
which I am speaking, that has possession of the Federal 
Government. AVhat does he propose to do ? Simply to 
let the people and the Territories regulate their domes¬ 
tic institutions in their own way. In tho great debate 
between liincolii and Douglas, in Rlinois, when he was 
interrogated as to whether he was in favor of the 
admission of more slave States into the Union, ho said, 
long as we owned the Territories, he did not see 
any other way of doing than to admit those States, 
when they made application, with or without slavery. 
Now, that is Douglas’s doctrine ; it is stealing the 
thunder of Stephen A. Douglas. 

In regard to the repeal of the Fugitive Slave law, 
Abraham Lincoln occupies the same position that the 
old AVliig party occupied in 1852. They asserted then, 
their platform, that they were not in favor of the 
repeal of that law, and that they would do nothing to 
les.sen its efficiency. AVhat did he say at Freeport? 
AVhy, that the Soutli was entitled to a Fugitive Slave 
law; and, although he thought the law could be modi¬ 
fied a little, yet, he said, if he was in Congress, he 
would have it done in such a way as not to lessen Us 
^ciency! Here, then, is Abraham Lincoln in favor of 
carrying out that infamous Fugitive Slave law that 
not only sti-ikes down the liberty of every black man 
the United States, hut, virtually, the Uherty of every 
white man as well; for, under that law, there is 

this presence who might not be arrested to-day 
upon the simple testimony of one man, and, after 
parte ti-ial, hurried off to slavery and to chains. Habeas 
corpus, trial by jury—^those great bulwarks of free¬ 
dom, reared by the blood and unspeakable woe of your 
English ancestors, amidst the conflicts of a thousand 
years—are struck down by this law ;■ and tlie man 
whose name is inscribed upon the Presidential banner 
of the Republican party is in favor of keeping it upon 
the statute book! 

Not only would I arraign Mr, Lincoln, in regard to 
that law, for his pro-slavery character and principles, 
but when he was a member of the House of Represen¬ 
tatives, in 1849, on the 10th day of January, he went 
through the District of Columbia, and consulted the 
prominent pro-slavery men and slaveholders of the Dis- 
s, and then went into the House of Representatives 
and introduced, on his own responsihiUty, a Fugitive 
Slave law for the District of Columbia. It is well known 
that the law of 1793 did not apply to the District, and 
it was necessary, in order that slaveholders might catch 
their slaves who sought safety under the shadow of the 
capitol, that a special law should he passed for the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia; and so Mr. Lincoln went down deeper 
into the pro-slavery pool than even Mr. Mason of Vir¬ 
ginia did in the Fugitive Slave law of 1850. Here, then, 
is the man who asks for your votes, and for the votes 
of the anti-slavery pfeople of New England, who, on his 
sponsibility, without any temptation whatever, 
introduced into the Distriiit of Columbia a Fugitive 
Slave law! That is a fact for the consideration of 
slavery men. 

Then, there is another item which I want to bring 
„at in this comiection. I am a colored man; I am an 
American citizen; and I think that I am entitled to 
exercise the elective franchise. I am about twenty- 
eight years old, and I would like to vote very much. I 
think I am old enough to vote, and I think that, if I had 
_ vote to give, I should know enough to place it on the 
aide of freedom (applause). No party, it seems to me, 
entitled to the sympathy of anti-slavery men, unless 
that party is wUling to extend to the black man all the 
rights of a citizen. I care nothing about that anti¬ 
slavery which wants to make the Territories free, while 
unwilling to extend to me, as a man, in the free 
States, aU the rights of a man (applause). In the State 
of Illinois, where I live—my adopted State—I have been 
laboring to make it a place fit for a decent man to live 
in. In that State, we have a code of black laws that 
would disgrace any Barhary State, or any uncivilized 
the far-off islands of the sea. Men of my com¬ 
plexion are not allowed to testify in a cojirt of justice, 
where a white man is a party. If a white man happens 
le anything, unless I can prove it by the 
mony of a white man, I cannot collect the debt. Now, 
yeai’s ago, I went tlirough tlie State of Illinois for 
the purpose of getting signers to a petition, asking the 
Legislature to repeal the “ Testimony Law,” so as 
permit colored men to testify against white men. 
went to prominent Republicans, and, among others, 
Abraham Lincoln and Lyman Trumbull, and neither of 
them dared to sign that petition, to give me tlie right to 
testify in a court of justice ! (“ Hear, hear.’’) In 
State of IlUnois, they tax the colored people for every 
conceivable purpose. They tax the negro s property 
to support schools for the education of the white man s 
children, but the colored people are not permitted to 
enjoy any of tho benefits resulting from that taxation. 
AA’e are compelled to impose upon ourselves additional 
taxes, in order to educate our childi-en. The State lays 
hand upon the negro, holds him down, and puts 
the other hand into his pocket and steals his hard ea 
ings, to educate the children of white men; and if 
sent oui’ children to school, Abraliam Lincoln would 
kick them out, in the name of Republicanism and 
slavery! 

I have, then, something to say against the anti-slavery 
character of the Republican party. Not only 
Republicans of Illinois on the side of slavery, and against I 
the rights of the negro, hut even some of the prominent 
Republicans of Massachusetts are not acceptable anti- 
slavery men in that regard. In the Senate of the 
United States, some of your Senators from the New 
England States take special pains to make concessions 
to the Slave Power, by saying that they are not in favor 
of bringing about negro equality ; just 
Irincoln did down in Ohio two years ago. AYhen 
went there to stump that State, the colored people were 
agitating the question of suffrage in that State. The 
Ohio S’tatesnmn.a paper published m Colnmhus, asserted, 
on the morning of the day that Mr. Lmcoln made his 
speech, that he was in favor of negro equality ; and 

I Mr. Lincoln took pains at that tims to denyth# aUega- 


•A’-resUe^ 


manifested by the black man, under siinJigy ***<1 

stances? (“ Hear, hear.") You may take 

white and black part of the social and pcflltiJi^ 
ture, stone by stone, and in all the relations 
where the exercise of his moral and intellect 
tions is not restricted by positive law or by tT* 
trary restraints of society, yon wUl find the^„^ "fti. 
equal of the wliite man in all the elements of 
heart. Of course, Uo one pretends that all 
mentally equal, or morally equal, any more than " *** 
that all men are of the same weight or equal in ^ 
cal endowments. Here, in this country, under the 
favorable circumstances, we have idiots and fool 
in the lunatic asylum, and others, in the high nl* 
govermnent, who essay to be statesmen, who onok* 
be there (laughter). Y"ou say to the German, th n ** 
garian, the Irishman, as soon as he lands here, ‘if.®*®’ 
on tlie highway of the world's progress, and c ” *** 
with me, if you can, in the race for empire andT^ 
ion.” Y'ou throw no fetters upon that ever-i 
of energies that chafes our shores, 
shaft thou go, but no further.” No, with all that** 
nanimity which must be ever present in the 
you say to the foreigner, whose liberty has been 
down upon some disastrous European battled 
whose fortune has been wrecked and lost ainij . 
storms of adversity abroad, “ Come here and Ivj*' 
your condition, if you can ! " I remember, that ■ ' 

years ^o, when a Hungarian refhgee—not an Am * 
citizen—he had only declared his mtention to he^ 
arrested in the harbor of Smvma 
offence against the Austrian government, Capt. Graha** 
of the American war-ship St. Louis, demanded. 
name of the Federal Government, his instant reW 
and. under the cover of her guns the shackles 
ti’ian bondage melted from Ms limbs, and Martin Koa 
walked the deck of that vessel a free man, as 
his adopted country as we were of the gallant dw!; 
That poor Hungarian, in the hour of his misforhint 
could look at the American flag, as it gleamed hi ij^ 
sunlight of the Austrian sky, and, as he looked at 
stars, that symbolized a constellation of Repabi'^.j, 
States, he could feel all the poetic inspiration of Hallect 
when he sang— 

" Flag of the Seas I on Ocean’s wave 
Tliy star shall glitter o’er the brave, 

AYllen death, careering on the gale, 

Swoep-s darkly ’round the bellied sail. 

And ftighted waves rash wildly hack 
Before the broadside’s reeling rack. 

The dying wanderer of the sea 
Shall look at once to heaven and thee. 

And smile to see thy splendors fly 
In triumph o’er his closing eye.” 

But no colored man can feel any of this inspiratioa 
AYe are denied all participation in the governniem; m 
remember that that flag only covers us as slaves, sal 
that our liberties are only respected and our rights onlr 
secured to us, when, escaping from the beak of the 
American eagle, we can nestle in the shaggy mane of 
the British lion ; and, feeling tMs, we can feel no inspi. 
ration when we look at the American flag. 

But I was speaking in reference to the gratuitnoi 
concessions of some of our Republican leaders. Some 
three or four months ago, a hill was under consideA- 
tion in the Senate of the United States for the purposo 
of establishing a school for the education of free colored 
children in the District of Columbia. The matter 
created some discussion in the Senate, and, under the 
Lash of Senator Mason and other slave-didvci’s of ih» 
South, your own Senator, Mr. AYilson, “ caved in ’’ on 
this question, and admitted, in the presence of the 
Senate, and with all Massachusetts to read his worda, 
that the negro was inferior (“ hear, hear ”). Now, I do 
not believe that the negro is inferior. Man’s ability 
wholly depends upon surrounding circumstances. To 
may take all of those raAs that have risen from the 
lowest state of degrada,tion to the highest eminence of 
intellectual and moral splendor, and you will discover 
that no race has ever yet been able, by any intenal 
power and will of its own, to lift itself into respecta¬ 
bility, without contact with other, civilized tribes. 
Rome served as the scaffolding for the erection of the 
tribes of AYestern Europe into that huge political wo- 
steUation whose drum-beats follow the sun round tie 
w’orld. AYhen Julius Csesar landed in Britain, he found 
the ancestors of this boasted English race a miserstti 
set of barbarians, bowing down to stocks and stones, 
and painting their bodies in fantastic colors. Tbe.r 

-carried to Rome by the soldiers of Csesar, ud 

-n the streets for five dollars; and so thorongbly 
brutalized were they, that Cicero, the great Romo 
orator, said that the meanest slaves in Rome came from 
Great Britain; and, writing to his friend Attiens. k* 
advised him not to buy the worthless wretches if 
plause). Emerson says that it took many generatioB 
to trim and comb and perfume the first 
Norse pirates into royal highnesses and most a*" 
knights of the garter; and yet every sp,ai’k and o^’ 
ment of regal splendor dates hack to the Y 

sand tMeves that landed at Hastings. You will 
after that, I think, that there is no truth in the assert*® 
that the negro is inferior. , . 

The men who justify slavery upon the assume 
riority of the negro race are very slow to admif 
facts. They are just as tardy in admitting tM 
remains of ancient grandeur which have been 
from beneath the accumulated dust of forty c 
were wrought by the ingenuity and skill of 
race ere the Saxon was known in history. ® ^ 
informed that the sceptre of the world passed 
colored to the white race at the fall of Bab^ 
know ethnological writers tell ns that we do 
like the Egyptian. They dig up an Bgyptia® ® ' 

that has been dead and buried thi’ee 
that once tripped on “ the light fantastic toe 


,eihu»ei 

y centurtrt- 


n died 


3 Abraham 


gjnid' 

gilded halls of the Pharaohs, over whose gr*’] 
storms of thirty or forty centuries^ have 
because it don’t look just like a Mississippi “ 
to-day, set it down that there is a difference o^^ 
between them (laughter). I admit that ecu 
oppression, under a vertical sun, may 
marveUous changes, not only in the ii tt’ 

inteUectnal characteristics of the race—I „i>- 

AU other races are permitted to travel ovei 
field of history, and pluck the flowei’S^ ^ jjd 
there—to glean up the heroes, 
poets, and put them into a galaxy jj j 

and claim all the credit to themselves: J 

man attempts to do so, he is met at the .. 

the objection, “ You have no ancestry .iii>! ' 

Now', friends, 1 am proud of the negr® ^ 
thank God to-day that there docs not ^ f-‘ 
veins a single drop of Saxon blood (aPP g^od***'’* 
blood that I boast was immortalized ‘O 
song and story at a time when the NotF- 

ing an ii-on coUar, with the name ot ^ ^ 
master written thereon (applause). ^-erc 

such a subjugated race in the “ucrt»’- 

Saxons in the days of AYilUam the ^ iM 
thoroughly humbled and degraded 
Macaulay .says it was considered j-q,. a 

a Norman to marry a Saxon as it is ncv 

to marry a negro. I 

I think that “negro- looks ju ^ 

paper, and sounds just as sweetly to 
“Saxon” ; and I befteve that dJ as 

by reUgion, the negro may make that i ■ 

le asl’vor was that of “Saxon,” wiifie th^ 
the practice of the opposite vices, iW ^ 

down as low as the negro. ,,„etioos L 

I believe that man, like certain 
jgetable kingdom, -wriU grow better ^ 
others. God has given ns a goodly la®^ to bc 
build up an empire of thought; ft oug 
empire of freedom. The anti-slavery frc’ 

try intend to make tMs trnly “ th« ° nie®*'®^gs 
the home of the brave,” by coining to yatisiB ^ 
these on gala days. AYhen ^ 

down to the Music Hall to air itself 
eulogy, we mean to come here and cw 
order to rescue 
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proud of our ancestors. - ' , 

high esteem by the 











-- ^^0“^ t& c god s. Virgil says 

ilia t ^.•T^fjg* aerial chariot, sailing through the 
-■ j jtipil®’’’ jjjg g„n tliat it burnt his face black; 
"Ci't pothesis they account for the existence 
0" d race! The father of Grecian poetry, 

. back in the gray dawn of history, has 
loil'"r •■'" poble lines from his lyi-c. in praise of onr 

the sunny clime: 

"lire of Sn‘!'' •'’'‘'^.■*tV"mrtlio?mnin'‘‘ 

" ■"-wUli'niortal'-. nor dbilaiu to grace 

of Erliiopia':^ blameless race.’’ 
no idea that those men who talk about 
rrit'»^"' ‘of the negro racereaUy beUeve it. They 
teointely necessary, for the snecess of their 
^ '* *tcr to the dark spirit of slavery. But, after 
hat the negro is a man, and has aU the ele- 
" i *” pbood, like other men : and, by the way, I 
^lj|g country, he has the Aij/iest element 

Certainly he has developed here its high- 
I do not believe that the highest element 
the ability to fight. If he is the noblest 
' the most fighting, then you ought to 

S»9 C Hecnan, the " Benicia Boy,^' as President 

■ ■ ad States. If muscle is evidence of the high- 

yon 

.. piog.^lies and ugly plugs 
S '" t of Tammany Hpll, better qualified to be 
jjjg Vnited States than Abrahant Lincoln. 

I jg emphatically a Christian man; patient 

suffering, as ready to forgive an injury as 
—’•“* ^ inflict one ; he would rather bear the 
''-''^**** than fly toothers that he knows not of- 
' ’ You may dwarf his manhood by the iron 
' yon may dry up the fountain of his intel- 

- but you can never destroy his faith in God 
'uitininlo triumph of his almight}- purpose, 
se, of Wood and tears, he catches, in every lull 
” * midnigh* storm that breaks around him, the 
" -fthat •• still, small voice,'’ that bids him “ Hope 
ever!" He constitutes the very oxygen of 
■ ‘(Ian potent in that arterial action that imparts 
to the permanent and successful 
” ^nts of tho human race. Therefore. I do not 
^‘oa gratuitous admissions on the part of men who 
’^ Congre* from ?•'«* Bngiand with an anti-slavery ■ 

■ t; ro their hearts. 

’f-raiT friends, I must bring my remarks to a close; , 
' 1 */. that in view of the fact that the influence of 
'rtTV^ do®'"*"* in deparfraent of the Govern- | 
*1 wooW rather curse than bless the hour that | 
' the fatal epoch in American history, when we , 
off the yoke of a decent despotism, to become, ; 
the slaves of a mean and arrogant Democracy. 
L Antheny said over the dead body of the old , 
^ - I come to bnry Caesar, not to praise him" , 

Fonr millions of niy countrymen in chains ] 


j itotes and the Fourth of July—send me to this 
111 bury the memories of that hour that wit- 
j the x'paration of these colonies from the mother 
; for had wc remained linked to her by politi- 
,-I social tics, we should inevitably have marched 
and equality, as she has done. Kngland 
, n UHlaj-with the trophies of a thousand years 
around her head, as young and as vigorous 
I la ftc elements tlwt promise future physical and 
|..:'«toal development as when, upon the field of 
,=yaiid .tginconrt, her sons shattered, as with an 
,, aanv the emiiattlcd legions of France. .She stands 
-hr. ami luis stood for a quarter of a century, upon 
, Miir of freedom; while here in Kepublican Ame- 
r,. wc have, for the last eighty-three years, been con- 
intk tending towards a despotism baser and blacker 
aiylhing that history has yet recorded. I say, 

, - 1,1 would ratlier curse than bless the day that 
irkel the separation. Hnnkerisin. everywhere, as 1 
i! before, will go out to-day to be glorified in the sun- 
.1 of lying eulogy poured upon the dead fathers. 
..we faithiessnesa to every principle of freedom will 
I cause their names to become a hissing and a by- 
-1 to the ages yet to come. ‘‘ Proclaim liberty 
all the land, to all the inhabitants thereof,’’ is 
' inacriptinn upon the bell that hapgs in “ Indcpcn- 
Hall." in Pliitadelpliia: hut the old bell, more 
'. ‘tthan the people, cracked the first time It was 
'i. becauBC it had not brass enough to tell the lie 
’ i l-anghter and loud applan.se.) 

Iv;:iH i i«y is not a growth peculiar to American soil, 

: it has readied its most hateful idevelopment here. 

1 rii'.an slavery, the worst form of 'clespotiam ever 
: people, is endorsed by Church and 

it; u a great missionary institution. Eiglity-four 
its ago to-day, your fathers, true to the impuUea 
:t brought them from the father-land, spoke this 
into existence, breatlicd into it the breath of life, 
MKrting the acif-hood of every human being. They 
I iktcended from men who, for two hundred years, 
i battled for freedom of conscience againat the dea- 
twn of the bloody Stuarts : and when, in 1766, the 
’■tab Government passed the Stamp Act, and attempted 
•afbcce it by British baypuets, against the will and 
•bn of tlic American people, the Roundhead and the 
'»litr Went up to Bunker Hill, and entured their 
iriing protest against George the Third, "by tlic 
■*" of God.’’ In this, I say, they were true to their 
impulses. They declared tliat "all men are 
“1 equal ■■; and brave men from beyond the Rhine, 
^ Irom the vine-clad bills of France. viewing from a 
■-*»« that sublime struggle for the establishment of 
♦*OTeniment, threw themselves at once into the 
lad, by their noble devotion to our cause, gave 
'•r Dsmtai to history as a part of the glories of the 
. fi-iic. But what did the fathers do to justify the 
’.i jibi of these gallant strangers ? Let four mil- 
»of slaves in our land answer the questibu I The 
-•■■v that Lafayette fought for, our fathers, in an 
" vf compromise, foi-got, and wcut into a convention 
'"*1 the liberty of the black man, in order to form 
* IsiltT “ curenant with death and agreement with 

• and I say. that so long as that compromise exists, 
*** bonod to stand outside the Government, and not 
—t umaeiveg to the dark spirit of slavery and to 

expediency of the hour. 

‘.T ^^lilution of the United States is the Janus 
“ t American Capitol, looking both ways, aasnming 
■ '"wr. according as we turn the political kaleido- 

• This is the one redeeming feature in it—that 
,,****■*• understand its carefully-concealed purpose 

-'the aid of contemporary history. Goethe 
*bit no jg complete, unless it involves some 
‘ 1 believe that the Constitution, in that respect, 

• - tortured into a virtuous instrument. It does 
^ mystery. But, as anti-sslavery men. 

overthrow of slavery in the shortest possi- 
. ^ T. We have to deal with the facts of the Govern- 
,** V*" Iktbers made it and construed it while they 
am wimug_ for one. to accept the unbroken 
_ ■'OBJ of three-quarters of a century against the 
character of the American Constitution, 
r odge behind its equivocal phrases for the pur- 
, the slaveholder, and saving the memory 

li . '^‘^nest and time-serving fathers from the 
uj ■ ‘'1 ’fflpartial history. Achilles, the hero of the 
t g** ““'oduced by Homer as saying these memora- 
= " I detest, as the very gates of hell, the 
^ wbo bag the baseness to say one thii^, and 
H ^Iber." 1 do not believe that the fathers wrote 
(,j^**l^tion, intending it to serve ftie purposes of 
then turned round and construed it on the 
tyg ®®spotism and slavery. If they did, then were 
set of contemptible hypocrites, and deserv- 


: toocious lions refmcdlo oat DanieL but as 

• I rrdevouredthera/’^Does 
. ‘alierbcheveitr” -Yes." "And mothert” "Yes" 

Anc the Church ?" •• Vc.s." - ',VcH, I believe it, then." 

• oil, says the deacon," do you believe th.at Shadrach, 

eshaeh and Abednego were thrown into a fiery fur¬ 
nace, heated seven times hotter than was neee.ssarv. and 
mat tho.se Hebrew children passed through the flames 
and came out without so much as the smeU of fire upon 
their gai’mentsV" "Does the Church believe it?" 
..V •• father!" -‘Yes." --.Ynd mother?" 

Yes." " Well," says he, " I’ll be d—d if I heUeve iti 
wr the fish story eUher!" (Loud laughter.) Ton see, 
friends, there is danger of saying too much! 

But what shall I say. in closing my imperfect remarks ? 
I know very weU how imperfectly I have said my say. 
llTiat can I say, then, as a black man, other than to 
thank the men and the women of Xew England who 
have so nobly stood by the rights and liberties of my 
unfortunate race during these long years of suffering 
and sorrow, feeling, as their only compensation, that 
every wrong and every outrage which we suffer 
" In the hot ennaict of the right, shall be 
A token and a pledge of victoiy 
I know that, as anti-slavery men, occupying the high 
vantage ground of right, entering our earnest protest 
against Government and Church, there are many diflS- 
culties yet to be overcome before men shall folly 
realize the grandeur of our position. As our dear good 
fri^, Gekkit Smith, has said, " The cause is too sublime 
in its all-embracing purpose for the hypocrisy and cow¬ 
ardice of the age." But the martyr spirit that inaugu¬ 
rated this movement to free a deeply wronged and 
injured people is not dead. As Romeo says— 

“ Beauty’s ensign vet 
U crimson in thy lips and in tby checks. 

And Death’-, jialc flag is not ailvanced there." 

What an army of brave men the moral and political 
necessities of twentj--five years ago pushed upon this 
platform to defend, with more than Spartan valor, this 
last Thermopyl® of the New World! Then it was that 
our friend. Mr. Garrison, could, with inspiration not of 
earth, brave a Boston mob in defence of his conrictions 
of right, in words of consuming fire, for the dastardly, 
mean and craven cowards that thirsted for his blood. 
TaKODORE D. Wku). then in the freshness of yontb. full 
of hope in ultimate success, his lips tonched with a Uve 
coal from the altar of God such as inspired tiie Hebrew 
prophet, plead like an angel, trumpet-tongued, against 
the deep damnation of human slavery. Then it was that 
the noble Brrub Green, with a logic as strong as the 
concatenations of an almighty pnrpose. was preaching 
himself out of every pulpit in New Bcgland. Then it 
was that Kmjah P. Lovkjot. whose numtic now covers 
a noble brother (applause), gave to the cause the printed 
sheet anil the spoken worl witliin the very sight of the 
fortress of the evil doer. These were brave men. Then, 
too, it was that that other goal friend. WuNnEij, Piiii.- 
UIH. brought to the anti-slavery pistlorm the ran- gifts 
of scholarly culture and a magnificent rhetoric, to meet 
the i-ounded perioils of New KngUnd’s hunkerism in 
Fnneuil Hall. Then it was that such men as WitniW. 
and lloVEV. and Ei.t.is Gutv Isirinu plared themselves 
ui>on the anti-slavery platform, os offerings upon the 
altar of freedom. Oh! it costs men something to take 
such a stand. The men who go out into the desert of 
old institutions and attempt to tear down the rotten 
custom.s of society, clothed in puiq’lc and fine linen, will 
find the " property and standing " and gilded respecta¬ 
bility of the age passing them by on the other aide. As 
James RiuiseU I.s>well lias sung - 


^®spotiam and slavery. If they did, then were 
g'^^j^**** set of contemptible hypocrites, and deserv- 
scathing denunciation of every friend of 
^ believe it 

is ^ ”*^1 yon may think this is a little radical, and 
**>«• ofl,'**' account, be nnwifling to receive some 
^ ^ tecr truths that I have been trying to impress 
. '•'here is some danger of anti-slavery men 
Els, rt. *Buch. I remember an anecdote that illns- 
weU. In a Uttle town in the State of 
lived a very pious family—a father and 
children, a son and a daughter. They 
U village church, except the son. He 

*^t>n ^ young man ; but during a revival of 

induced by his parents to 
“''“Hon to the church for admission to mem- 
a jjjj' deacon was somewhat of an old fogy, 
2 him*”* in receiving hi m without first pute 

the catechism, to find out what his 
a hg ^ regard to religion. So the first ques- 

lif yg he would put to him was this : “ Do you 

H Ijg lonah was swallowed by the whale, and 
three days and three nights in the whale’s 
n. I, y ‘ ®°cs father believe that ? " asked the young 
’es." ®*’ ®®''d the deacon. "And mother, too ? ’’ 

is he Church, too?” "Y'es.” “Well," 

ISel ’ ^ ''®lieve it" “ Well, sir, do you believe that 
thrown into the lion's den, and that those 


Dimlitiiig ill 111.-, abject .spirit UU Ids Lord is i-rui-illod. 

And the nmlliliidc make virtue of the fuilJi thev had 
domed." 

.At that time, colored men liad not dcnionatrateil to the 
American people any of that ability which haa since 
cropped out and developed itself, as a living testimony 
against the argument of the natural inferiority of the 
colored race. Many who liave since added fresh trophies 
to .American oratory were then in their chains. Hknrt 
Hiuni. 4 xnG.vB.vET had scarcely begun to give an earnest 
of that splendid ability which has since manifested itself 
in the orator and the gentleman ; the trumpet notes of 
my namesake, Fiieiierke Docuums, had not yet stirred 
the intellectual sea of two continents to the enormities 
of tills country ; neither Imd there fla-shed over the Bay 
.State the fierj- and impetuous eloquence of Cuables 
Lenox Remonii. Great changes have been wrought in 
the character of tills anti-slavery work in thirty years. 
Ai.van Stewart is dead ; Jame.s G. Birket is dead; 
EuJAa r. LovEJor sleeps in a martyr’s grave on the 
banka of the father of waters; Eij.ls Gbat Lorino is 
dead: TiiKnooiiB Parker is dead. All these, and many 
other noble workers, have gone ; oa Whittier says— 

" They died—their brave licarts breaking slow— 

But, self-forgctfUl to the last. 

In words of cheer and bugle-blow. 

Their breath ujxiu the darkness passed." 

But, friends, while the busy fingers of our memories 
are gathering fiowers to bestrew the graves of the 
sainted dead, let us not forget one other name—one 
other of those “ immortal names, that are not born to 
die.’’ We are standing to-day by the fresh-made grave 
of John Brown (applause). He has been gathered to his 
Father’s bosom from a V’irginia scaffold. Lamartine, 
the great Frcnch orator, said once that Wilbcrforce went 
up to Heaven with a million of broken fetters in his 
hands, as evidence of a life well spent John Brown has 
gone to join the glorious company of “ the just made 
perfect" in the eterual adoration of the living God, 
bearing in his right hand tlie history of an earnest effort 
to break four millions of fetters, and " proclaim liberty 
throughout all tlic land, to all the inhabitants thereof" 
(loud and prolonged cheering). 

[Mb. Frank B. Sanbobn. of Concord. Mass., was the 
next speaker, but our columns are so full that we can¬ 
not now print the report of his remarks. Mr. Sanborn 
was followed by Senator IVilson, who defended himself 
and Abraham Lincoln against the criticisms of Mr. 
Douglass of Cliicago; the meeting was afterwards 
addressed by Wm. Llotd Gabbison, P.vbkeb Pielsbcbt, 
Aubt Keua:t Foster, C. L. Remonu and Stephen S. 
Foster ; but the report of their remarks has not come 
to band. Next week we shall copy from The ZS/erator 
as far as the exigencies of our space will permit. Mean¬ 
while, w'e refer tlie reader to the letters from Boston in 
other columns for a brief notice of the unreportcil pai-t 
of tlic meeting.— £ii. Standard.] 

THE FOURTH OF JULY AT FRAMJSGHAM. 

Comspondeoce of The SUnilenl. 

Boston, July 7th. 1860. 

Mr. Emtob : The morning which ushered in the 
Eghly-fourth Anniversary ol the memorable Insur¬ 
rection of 76 " was rainy and unpleasant. Tlie Aboli¬ 
tionists, eager to escape the heartless and emp^ cele¬ 
brations of the city, the fulsome boastings of lying ora¬ 
tors, and the turmoil of a mock patriotism, had made 
preparations for a true commemoration of the day in 
the beautiful grove at FraminghanE But, about nine 
o'clock, the boding skies, which had threatened to cast 
a damper upon our arrangements, began to brighten : 
and, as the long train, bearing its precious freight, left 
the depot, the sun bnrst forth in all its brilliancy, and 
scattered the thick clouds before its searching rays. 

At every way-station we gained accessions of earnest 
men and women, and by the time we had reached the 
grove our numbers had swelled to an imposing multi¬ 
tude. Soon came other trains from W^orcester and Mil¬ 
ford, bringing us representatives from the very •• heart 
of the Commonwealth.’’ 

This grove Rag been so often the scene of meetings 
like this, and has been consecrated so many times by 
the eloquence of those whose names are to be as •* house¬ 
hold words ” in the future, that it must be regarded as | 
a place of historical interest It is a beautiful spot, 
worthy to be hallowed by the remembrances which 
cluster around it In its centre is a little amphitheatre, 
containing the speakers’ platform, around which rise 
the seats of the audience with remarkable gradation. 
The young oak trees, of which it is composed, afford a 
pleasant, cooling shade, but are not so thick as to shut 
out entirely the shimmering sunlight, which illumines 
and gladdens the whole with its golden touch. A few 
rods from the grove spreads the charming sheet of water 
known as Farm Pond, as attractive to the eye of the 
gazer as to the lovers of hoatingwho frequent its broad 

" Mr&Mt-Nu QnxcT was chosen President of the mee^ 
ing-than whom, who is more fitted to preside on such 
an occasion ? I would say something very strong m his 
praise, did I not know that your special correspondent. 
“ D. Y.," was present, who is far better acquainted ^th 
Mr. Quincy than I am, and who, moreover, never fails to 
do him fuU justice in your columns. 


Ihe first speaker inteoducad was H. Ford Douglass, 
of Chicago—the young colored orator who so surprised 
ns at the last New England Anti-Slaverv Convention. 
He is about twenty-eight years of age. of very light 
complexion, curly black h.air, and possesses a handsome, 
open countenance, a musical but manly voice, an earnest 
numner of speaking- .and withal a physique so noble and 
a presence so attractive as to charm and interest tlie 
li.stener at once. His speech was. by turns, eloquent, 
witty and severe, showing an appreciation of the sub¬ 
jects he discussed, and a comprehension of the moral 
grandeur of the anti-slavery movement He criticized 
faitlifuUy the Republican party, uttered a rebuke to onr 
Massachusetts Senator, Henry Wilson, for some remarks 
made in the United States Senate, and closed with a vin¬ 
dication of the capacity of the colored race. 

Frank B. Sanborn, of Concord, “the hero of the 
second Concord fight. ” as the President introduced him. 
was the next speaker. He expressed, in an earnest 
manner, his belief in the John Brown method of dealing I 
with slavery, and his distrust of purely moral means. | 

Senator Wilson, who, to his honor be it said, is always I 
to be found within the girdle of an anti-slavery meeting 
when he can make it convenient to be present, had 
sat listening to Douglass with apparent admiration.* 
Touched to the quick, however, by the animadversions * 
of the speaker, as soon .os Sanborn had finished, he rose ■ 
to justify himself from the charges made by Mr. Dong- I 
lass. After explaining his o-wn conrse. and attempting | 
to explain the past record of Mr. Lincoln, he gave ns a 
defence of the Republican party. Tlic speech was so | 
anti-slavery, and the good spirit of the speaker so maul-! 
fest. that I care not to criticise even his sophistries :! 
especially as Mr. Pillsbury exposed them in so masterly ! 
a manner soon after. i 

.'Some of his generous expressions, however, it will be 
well to preserre. They are suited much more tor our I 
latitude than that of Washington, where few words like 
these get spoken. *• The dearest object of my heart is i 
the anti-sUveiy cause. For it I have cooperated with i 
all parties which I thought would advance it. and have 1 
abandoned them when they proved recreant to it.” “ If 
the Republican party proves false to the slave. I shall | 
be the first to lift my arm against it." “ I was an anti- ! 
slavery man before I was a politician. ” “ I recogoin ' 
the fact that the anti-slavery movement is bound to ! 
advance over parties or through them. ” I quote fliesc ‘ 
from memory, but think they will not differ esaentiallv ' 
from the reported speech. 

After the noon^ recess. Mr. Garrison was the first 
speaker. He endorsed Mr. Wilson’s prophecy of the 
inevitable progress of onr movement, and nrgeil the 
people to be Minted by no party or sect, but to per¬ 
sistently forward the groat cause which must eventu¬ 
ally scaltcr them all. having God and r'lghteonsnen on 
its aide, and an eye single to truth. 

Parker Pillsbury followed in one of his ablest 
apeerhes. With a power rarely equalled, and dealing 
the Titanic blows of a man terribly in earnest, he demo- 
lisheil the gilded scaffolding of the RepnbUcan party, 
and made manifest the great edifice in all its dispropor^ 
tions and deformities. Hut yon will have ecen the 
speech before this, and can judge it yonrseir, although 
you will lack the tone and manner which impressed it 
so vividly upon us. 

Mrs. Foster. Mr. Rerooml and Mr. Foster successively I 
followed, and. at half-past five closed one of tbp most' 
succcssftil and interesting meetings that I remember. 
The day could not have been more favorable : it seemed, 
as usual, mailc on purpose. The absence of Mr. Phillips 
(unavoidable on account of the increased illness of his 
wife) was. of course, greatly felt and regrctteiL And 
the knowledge that good .Mr. Mar. so inseparable from 
such occasions, was deuined at home onaecount of fail¬ 
ing health, caused us ail a feeling of sadness. The letter 
whicli Mr. Garrison read’froni liim showed ns that, how¬ 
ever weak the body might be, the great heart of our 
friend was as ati-ung oa ever, and that he was with 
us most heartily in spirit God grant him a apA-dy 
recovery. e* 

After singing an anti-slavery hymn, the assembly »epa- ' 
rated with the pleasing conseiousness of a day well 
spent. Hoping that the time is near at hand when our 
hypocritical nation ahall recognise the independence of 
the enchained four millions, lift them to the level of the 
Declaration of ’76, practising as well as prating about 
its immortal truths, I am yours for a Fourth of July not ' 
excluaively the white man’s, but the common jubilee of 


criftnLl ^ anticipate your next | amid the revel of powi 

ed nal discourse, and will withdraw from the pulpit ^ Virginia, in substance 


- -- -e. «ni wiinaraw irom me puqiii, > irgmia, in substance, 

ee. It was a very odd blunder on the part of tlio upon slavei-ir ic 

'Kh^ht “'a'*"*' higrpr^fre^ariffLTndi^^^^^^ 

! B^ton’ to n'®" who ever got into Congress, 

'letter towhtoTbT'i ^ voted aqainsttbe repeal of the Missouri Corn; 

I file Deriaretto I the a.asurauce to suppose that nuse, predicting at the time tliat it would be the w, 
would r " Independence meant something. It act the South could commit, so far as her peculiar u 
I ^he LuM ,, concerned. Events have prov^ the tout 

I „ t ^ his prediction. Let us hope that his Lt one mav pr 

WM to be. And he onght to have known that the true a blunder. ^ ^ 

object of all well-regulated Fourth of July Orations is If Mr. Lincoln is a firm n ’ w h 


led. Events have proved the truth of I ■ 
It us hope that his last one may prove 


where the struggle between the Sardinian and tho 
actionary parties was pending; and. after under 
a short imprisonment, from wliich she w-iJ 
'•■I by the special desire of Garibaldi, she wiiu 
to Switzerland. This was last .Inly, and since 
he has resided in Lugano, and employed herself 
ittog for the press. Her husband is a member of 
old and influential Venetian family. He was an 
under Manin. in the siege of 1818-'49. and was 
from Piedmont for the part he took in arranging 
ne s expedition to Calabria, in 1857." 


^ummani. 


I tion—the Rev. Mr. .Alger and Mr. Gcot^ Sumner—who hesitate to oav ^ J i.- , “'Y- doing verv weU "dt r 

culprit having never Imd “ Thank ye ’ for his pains to ^ anfrslavery cause. Tienna.-An^. 4 fn«m. Hcrieliwtg «h 1 

^'iliSSSS; 


a inisfoftuDo tlisn a fault. But to cncom^affc Senutop T'tre t m or o|Nxini. anti irooM 

u. ~~pi- .b. ■ i»b 

Ml. ml ™ a, H, a, “n * Mod., Ite<._i, ml IM, a, delicml, 

time would come when there would be no distinction and read as well thp” fB isa circuiar todelin^ent 

made I. a u-* sa- -y. a. ,au »sweU the admirable reply of the London (rom oiircotemporariciof the Vow Yorit/few 

^^t WM a^rto st^L^ ^ R " " offreuterv of The Times, in ^ gS**' I 

thanhehMcrS^tto^*^ ite prtesUvoty vaticination., mri "iS 


Homr JorwAi. Oma. 107 Pnltoo Street. I 
oU^®ed 


than he hM credit for. ^ vatiemation., «hI do.btIess ore,lo;*ed‘“,S 

Our own celebration at Framingham was a J “>‘h® name of English aboUtion- 2 

—t.. A. i. 1 • . 1 . 7 , ««n, would do credit to any champimi of the Slave N®P* ninidng by the dram of fUliiur dew. lo 

« 1 C^. As it had rained m the night and persevered i Power on tins side of the Atluitic. WBng^w shoiflu 

m the tame impropriety of conduct until near time to __ dSTuSS^po^lS^^ i^viSl^Ti 

start, we did not augur Teiy well for the munerical ■ r> _i ' i Y’onrs with respect. Mokwu A tPn m 

attendance. But we reckoned without onr hoirta. or I (Sntnrdayl in Th* Socthkw Plasters.—F imncia Partoo aaya— 

rathbr. without onr guesU. for I think we bare seldom ' to give him the partii^ twentj^ honra into the Southern StalS^ 

had a goodlier company. Perhap. there would have ' of thetr qmpathy with him in «'® have 

been more had the h^ven. drirt Ite "vM^er 1 »d in the noble .tend he 

shortcomii^s of the nation a little carUer' It k nroh. ^ fre«lom in the pulpit, are ^ •” ***% '** 

bly owing to the fact that there was one pla ^1 If’^* 1 ^ .®e«rflW. 


blv owimr to the fact that there wa. i - . ' rtearoer May Queen, which leavea the candles of the 

t “«• «• -nte-u, be h«l at thk ofllce. ^ 

dcnce Mretii^ » that one ia ante to hear wmething ^ P?*^*«'*- Krerythtog b dcnTXIriy SS' 

onginal in the way of Fourth of July speechc. and we I pf.vAsrx I’M V/A F4TR 4\I> \ATI0\AL AXTI ^f“- 

had plentyof that luxury tiu, time. Bnlnslsupposel 

you wiU publish the speeohe. in full. I need not | STlSy* ~kn>e. 


ofaMhre .reiS* vLIr® P'™''!''® laaanet* aad cunoma 


my time to apoiling them beforehand. What gave par- Managers <f the Pennsylvania Htir and Xatitmal ,.".^1''®!’’*'' ••'® G®"®™' Goverament haa any legal right 
ticular z.^ to the meeting wm. the unexpected appear- Bas^ '*®'> in Great Brilain und ire- wir'uw;’"fJ^£r^h''Cro.‘li^^^ fnilSSc^*! 

ance of .‘-enator Milaon on our platform, it being I *”“*• and if they do. whether the Stole amboriSea liare’ISr?he' 

think, his first appemmnee for many year, on that stage. Bnxn Friestw ; We write but to .tir up your mind. 'nl 

He hod no intention whatever of siieaking; but wm ’’J' >’®m®nihraneo." not to addrem to you argu- ®«v»: “ Ouropinion Is that the argnmcnl la decidrdlySn^ 

called out by a remark of Mr. Ford Donglam touching *"®"‘ ®n‘®®«»J’ relative to the importance and aialu- ™l!l* ''' ^®" •’**“ 'f 

Mr. Lincoln, and. after giving hU viewa on that potol. o®*"®* n®ed of your cooperation. Iwcomc frri. Iftbu Uaounddwtriite.Tb 

he proceeded to argno the Republican philnsonhv of Hn these potol* yon are well informed, ami need no ‘h** ffVJwncgro U intrwloced mto Floiida, no adds 
action. Hi* "peech WM a manly and fair one hi. word of ours. Standing.M you do. ontaidc the charmed or\I?"tlSI^ n5bter.®n\hj 
side of the question, and. though wc could hardiv tokc ®*®®*® which the Slave Power Hm aarroumlcl the **'* »n that behalf." 

hi. party at his own account of it, we respected him for ®onimcrciaI and political clansca of onr country, you X"* •'"Rtmi Wiu. Ht-STAnvEp.—PaorRUTT AwAltnro 
^ii« willing to come into our assembly and defend it. ®«"’ ®"i>y »»'“ ‘»>®y. ®x®rciite a clear vUion and 

Mr. Garnaon and Mr. Pillsbury replied to him. and the • righteous judgment respecting the character of our with him •even slaves s woman ami dx rhildt^. ThS 
episode-which. indeed, made up the chief of the Epic •"'I curse, and the remedies which are pro- w.*m,n^ir'hl'i“Jrire"rml^h^’''' v'’‘‘‘jiT' i‘"‘fi'®2 ‘*'® "®*'™ 

—WM a very enlivening one. though it prevcntml ua P<»»®<I fo® it- Yonr gencrons contributions to onr Anti- as Ms own. HU object In AmJlng'm thlTgtoie to im7n- 

from hearing from several speakers we had dcpcnde.1 ®**®*®y HamBrs have proved tho heartiness of your '"“*® * •®*ring hU 

upon listening to. Tho mieno in the grove <^o6pemUou to our enterprise. XZ ,er.;^ar;?T.i-i?g'n*pJ^'Te^ 

pieloresqne, and the company eridcntly had tho liest of ^"® "®** •'® •'®>'l D®ccrabcr. 1860. in the ‘hi.s place, he fell dcaif. Tli.- will was s.Mm thereafter dls- 

‘■™- ®“y Pbilmlolphia. It ia dcairablo that th.- boxe. con- !rU“„V?r'p4’'riv' ‘LW 

LmI riatunlay. Dr. Hayes’s Expedition cleared ftxim ‘•‘"’"F contribution, of our European friends should be c^bUdren. His prrsenee lliere 'eanscl mueh exeiiement. 
this port for tho North Pole and a market. There is fo®warde<I m early m the middle of Octoto-r. We irmfldc^aVri^iw/rre 

ikimothing that appcHlit strongly to the imagination in roqnoat thoao who haro thoae boxca in rhargo ra^r wax carrifKl lo thr CVmit of Appeal*, ami on the inw of 

the thought of this littie vessel, «-arcely bigger than a ^ <Iii’®®“h®m to Mr^ Rowland Johiteon. New York. ““rir,','tou?«.!rto^^^^^^ 

pleasure yacht, audacionsly plunging itacif in " the compliance with this request they will save both the Icgaters_/Vneinnti/i Oatrete. " ^ 

tiirilUng regions of the thick-ribbed lee," bent upon i**'”® expense to the frienils of the cause here. In Oct or the Wiiat’h it’s Namr into the What d’yi 
solving one of the great problems of Natnrc in those “wwer to inquiries relative to the kind, of goods best call it.—W ell may those old Whigs who, on the decease of 
mysteriou. regions which have kept aloof from the *"i‘®'> *« “u® m»®k®t. it may be snggeated that ready- {{l® sIavcre?iwtlo^!"x"clMm'^®" O™'w^ 


.terious regions which have kept aloof from the *"i‘®'> *« “u® m»®ket. it may be snggeated that ready- {{l® ”ulcre?iwtlo^!"x"clMm'^®" O™'w^ 

iosity of man from the beginning of the world. I do clothing is less salable than other articles usually found—res* for the weary "oul I" It does not now appear 

think I should care to go myself, and I am not sure contribuU-d to our Fairs. The demand for articles of ti,errti!j*U rpliU,ItoX''tL^^^^^ 


^rom Ottv Boston (Comspoudent. | 


that, if it depended entirely upon me, whotlier 1 would ^ ornament ia nearly equal. Xerer, In the conlcau to which ulavory has given rii? in this 

Uke the responsibility of sending other men in my . F°® *11 gift-which come to us fraught with able- ^?r3;;JXr'’charte^^^ NeUh*er‘‘fMH™ 

stead. But m they arc bent upon going, and m their *“'F I"® American slave, wo are grateful—for hia Iim any t-liaiico for aelilcving inwer. The Bell and Everett 

purpose is honorable, 1 can cheerftilly bid them God “kc, m hit repreaentatives : for our own, bccanse they j"®*-® **,{.'” ^i'lcnlly a resort for (loliiiral invalid, to attract 
speed swi wateJi for their return with curious interest. •®® cordial messagea to us of God-speed in our labors, to the slavefy'qSon"^ th’e'D?m«-Ste JJc.™ Whcre .han 
Many more volunteers offered than Dr. Hayes could On behalf of the Managers. Sarah Proii, these ixsir fellows im? " Which way they turn Is hell." or 

employ, who Mked for no payor privilege, excepting Sarah A. McKiu, tom Is In all'l«ities. im?f thaUt ilTuie 

that of sharing hia adventurons enterprise. This cer- PniutnKLWiiA. June, 1860. Mart Grrw. and then, perhaps, they will make np their minds io follow 


vord of troth skllfally—Bo (iialsoth Fss^d 
ro conntrT—Bo wnauroth IU< nr Uoooln sad 
ssiToih tho trot pbllotopb, ofFoortb of July 


employ, who Mked for no pay or privilege, excepting Sarah A. 

that of sharing hia adventurons enterprise. This cer- PiiiutnELruiA. June, 1860. Mart Gr: 

tainly shows tluit there is some other motive principle - ^ . 

of action in this country besides the almighty dollar. PERSOKAL. 

Perhaps the time will come for calling it out in other 
fields of action. Yon know it wm said, when CapUin completed the new 

John Ross came home, that when he came to the North •‘”'‘5" *’"® ‘'®®“ “ y®*® ^ 

Pole and thought he wm the first man on tho spot, he ’’®® "l'"‘®®®»’ '^‘•o have seen the nr- 

found a Yankee there before lum straddling acroM it P®°“®""®® '* »“Pcrior to any of her former pi 
whittUng off the end with hU jack-knife. I told Dr! “ The AUa,Uic MontlUy. 

Hayes this story, and. though he did not vouch for iU Wm. IVella Brown U now on a lecturing U 


rn, bccanse they l“riy Is Pw ^idcnlly a resort for (loliiiral invalid, to attract 
,1 i_ n,— i.iw,,.. them. The Rcpiibliran.. arc verj- nearly as much dovoud 
<1 m our labor., to the slavery qaestion a. the Democrat, are. Where .hall 
AB Pfoii, *h®»e poor fellows go? •• Which way they turn Is hell." or 

ah a MrKiu •pmething like it. Thev roust learn that the slavery (iues- 
AU A. jucAin, tion Is In all parties, and that It will lie while sUverv exists; 
tr Grrw. and then, perhaps, they will make n;) their minds to follow 

_ the old Whig general who IcaiD the Re|rabllcan forees In 

this campaign. They can ihos get Into a party that will 
live M long M they do, at least—.Spn'aa/Wd BqfubUcan. 

Boothrbk Fraro.— It aecma reasonable to siippom 
ipleted the new that the ghost of Jobh Brown was laid. As the fences and 
for a year oaat- ficfonccs of Virginia boil been doubled, aud a t|>reial edict 
(Ls ^“®'* against rermittingcows torun at large after a certain 

the manuscript, hour of night, It wm generally understood that that par- 
ncr productions, ticular Slate wm safe IVom Invasion, and with this assuranr* 
... apprehension ceased, for none other wm thought to be In 


Borton. July 9,1860. 

Oi'B City Government here were luckier this year 
than usual in their Fourth of July Orator. They did 
get one whom they could thank, without debate, for his 
“ eloquent and patriotic " Oration. They liave been so 
badly bothered in this way of late years, that I wm 
afraid that it wm getting to be a chronic diaorder, and 
that even tiic Hon. Edward Everett might fail to stand 
the municipal test of patriotiam. But he did, and gave 
a flourish with variations on the eatablisbed theme of 
Our Noble Selves—the speech of Earl Urey in the 
House of Lords in derogation of those Illuatrious Iden¬ 
tities giving the key-note to the same. The Oration, 
quoad Oration, wm well enough — the periods well 
rounded, and the illustrations and rhetorical ornamenta¬ 
tion uuimpeacliable. The Orator merely labored under 
that singular imperfection of memory which wm so 
obviuua in his WMhington Eulogy. As be did noti 
remember, in that performance, that WMhington either | 
owned slaves or emancipated them, so, in this, be forgot 
that slavery makes any part of the institutions of this 
country, and that it is the intrusion of slavery into the 
Supreme Court of the United States that has defiled our 
national temple of Justice, and made it a habitation for 
owls and satyrs, and a hissing and abuminaUon to all 
lovers of liberty everywhere. Mr. Everett, clearly, 
had never heard of the Drcd .Scott Decision, and thought 
that the Supreme Bench is now what it wm in the days 
of Jay and MarshaU. I dare say the present Court 
would adjudicate well enough in a mere case of di— 
puted patent or land claim—provided one of the parties 
were not a notorious AbolitionisL In this case. 1 should 
not like to answer for them. Who believes that Judges 
Grier and Kane would have decided against sustaining 
Mrs. Stowe’s copyright in the German translation of 
Untie Tom, had it nut been she that wm plaintiff? 

Mr. Everett's defence of us against Lord Grey’s stric¬ 
tures is mainly composed of that figure of speech 
(though he disclaims the purpose of using it) which 
may be entitled the "Y'ou're Another:" dodge. But 
his recriminatiou of England does not cover the points 
raised by Lord Grey. The Lord Chancellor comes in 
and goes out with every Administration; but his Equity 
jurisdiction can hardly take any tinge from hU politics. 
No Government hM even been accused, for many year^ 
of considering political services, or expecting them, in 
the appointment of the Common Law Judges it seleeU. 
Generally one, and sometimes two, of the Chief Justices 
are Peers of Parliament: but they have no more poten¬ 
tial voice there than the boobiest of barons on any 
political question. The only instance that I remember 
of a Chief Justice being a member of the Cabinet, was 
that of Lord Ellenborough—exceptional, and never 
likely to be repeated. The difference between the Lord 
Chancellor and Judges of England and the Chief Justice 
of the United States and his assessors, is just this—that 
the latter are appointed expressly for the pnrpose of 
finding law for whatever new usurpation the slave¬ 
holders propose to themselves. This work the Court 
has done to perfection, if not to admiration, in the sight 
of all the world, and Mr. Everett thinks too humbly of 
the world’s intelligence if he thinks it does not see this. 
If slaverv and its works could be put entirely aside, we 
might aiow that the United States Government had 
worked tolerably well. But as its sole bi^iness, for 
manv rears. hM been to set ever 3 rtliing else Mide tiiat 
slavery might have full course and be glorified, it is a 
little thing which it is impossible for intelligent specta¬ 
tors on either side of the Atlantic to do. The Govern¬ 
ment of England has been working its way on steadily 
from point to point of substantial liberty and reform- 
That of America has been retrograding every year 
towards barbarism and tyranny. A candidate for the 
Y'ice-Presidency, who does not notice the trifling facts 
of slavery, may not see this ; but intelligent men, 
whether statesmen or not, discern it clearly enough. 


historical accuracy, he accepted it m an omen that Ac mont, where he intends remaining for a long period. Improniptii weapons for the defcitec of thc^h prowrty. A 

WM to be that prefigured Yankee ! I trust he may. He will visit the principal towns. AU communications afar "off, mid, fiStowing^tlicteairof^U uose*"cdlioveixSa 

D. T. for him should be sent to the care of Rev. N. R. John- e'®"® building pot far distant from Lawrence, guaided and 

--!r- . a, u VT, garrisoned, with loophole* for attack, and all the ammnul. 

lA Vkt 1 • A /A t Topsham, VL - tions and loowisions of a fort. Negroes, like dusky sha- 

vyuv ®tt iL Otf C$P0Hutn(C. -V correspondent ofTOc TVibunc, writing from Peter- dows. were wen gHdiug arouud In the iiite^r. "The plot 

---- boro, says: "Gerrit Smith is in more perfect health wmm ^Im’wi^riri^s^lo^^f 

tt’.ontv/nnv Jiilvin 1 ficn 'kan for many years pMt I have never seen him so Missouri must lie, in the knowledge that watchful women 

I eWA, not willingly cIom my wintor’s cor^spoud- ®«®®°‘“’ kotl. in mind and body." This statement will k®®®J^ ^bc'iXlSl’to 
Oflce without a few -IdiUonal words. When I wrote "iSIi? ^ 

niy last letter. Congress wm upon the eve of adjourn- " trienos ot irtetlo m. uidec il. cvciywncre. overstepits lH>andaric*.-.Vcir Fork Times. 

ment, which it accomplished without much trouble, or Wc are informed, on what we deem reliable authority, A Dbinkk.x Gotkr.noh.—TAc 67. Z/yut* Democrat of 
neglect of the pubUc business. The sUveholding Senate, that the widow of John Brown hM not yet received ^1®,*^!; “rtlc® of Governor 

M nsnal, accompliahed a fresh subjugation of the popu- $30,000. or any other sum, from Havti. Donations of ■■ WbUcartisuarcderoting their valuable limcio tbeax- 

Wr branch of goveniment-the House of Representa- coflbe, to be sold for her benefit, have been, we under- m’l“ ** 

tivea. The House demanded the old mail facilities in atand, consigned to parties in this country, for her bene- u aMeoit one distins^befi iii^^ual wbo v^cummcDCC, 
the distant free States and Territories. The Senate, fit ■ but how much may be realized from such sales ia ®«T)' o” <“«> •!“ own ‘ lm»t ’ wiih a degrre of petft^ 

always the enemy of cheap postage and abundant post- yet uncertain. i ^"nl^ure or‘^tiM.*’^^>^dl«S U. 

umces. refused to restore the mail service snapeuded by The Boston Alias and Bee says: "The tervices at ] Stewart. Governor ^ the S^c of MisAouri. B;>betl wMin 
a Kentucky slaveholder. At the very same time, the Music HaU. Sunday forenoon. July 1st. were conducted | wi”wMt^'ni]^^b'?*a wiJi'^fri^SdV 

Senate put on a new service in the alaveholding States; by Mr. E. IL Hevwood. a young man of verv marked , headed by Bill Bose', of .»rychntac wlii*k*y tx>!ortety. Be 
nnd when the rub cMne. the House lacked completely ulent and pron'iise. and a graduate, we biueve. of 

down, and the Senate not only conquered on the ques- Brown University. The subject of his discourse was hanging ™ kl* car. By lOj o'clock hi» capillaiy vegetatiua 
tion of maU facUitiM. but ako got its new Southern * iflcM and Institutions.’ The central argument of the B"i^,5J^'®to'^“J2^^ridte^rMSd*5!*a*w^''w£rti‘ 
rente into the bUl! You see Uoogress and the people are discourse wm, ideM have progressed in the world, not! ^^-rrd agaiiui it. By 1 o'clock hU bccUency wm 
so used to sUveholding triumphs that, with (Ae poicer to bv the aid, but in spite of institutions : in other words, j nrma^bly •fersrions.’ was engaged to a sniiiled 
defeat the despots, st^, occ^onally. the sUveholding that in proportion m institutions had declinml. civilixa-1 wtem hTumwed with cet^n diguBM t^. 


xilineil. civmxa -1 ijsmsa. whom he honored with certain diguifled titles, 
gh position and which we think bew to omit, aad by I o'cioek Boliert's 
nnse had ran iucifagainst Teatoa’> and, without udar- 
ing the tiuncb of five-, mateiUlly disfigured itself. At S 
. o’clock Bill Rose wa* hosily engaged in tying the nasal 

of tbe Qjikvay ^,^00 oftbe Governor of Missonri in a handketvhief. to pte- 
orth-weat, who serve it Ibr fnlare nse. The ■ bn*t ’ wa.< now eosnptete. and 
rav to England. “P-T,."*!" ’'ku.caa eqnal U wiU plsauc notifr os of hi* 


sooner than aobmit to such insblent dicUtion. Most Nah-nee-bawe-qua. an Indian Princess of tbe Qj««>’®*y , organ of the Governor of Missonri in a handkerchief, to pre- 

persone were surprised that on Monday morning John tiibe in the British possessions of the Xorth-wMt. wlw ?hS'tim*eqmd'u *wiu pLuLT’ant^ w*tif ^ 

Sherman, who had before stood up boldly ^t the i“ N®'® Y®®*®- “ -'P®*' «“*• ®“ k®® to .bili^Tto “ pteMe notiiy » of to. 

Senate, was the leader in the inglorious retreat received by Queen Y ictoria on the 19th alt, at tbe Aim-SLAVKar AoiTA’nox Ui Dseotratic MgEnNua. 

-Now, in very toauy tiungs. particuUriy towards the ^ .Mbi®.:iLS“5{ 

. , . ,, . Femr street. Union aCreel, and t 

? Queen s honaebold were present £jefni p, one or two rvspct 


ladc np of ibe inhahiianU o< 
Ml tbe Hive, was conuBeodahle 
pcet*. Tbe ptineipal tonic of 


doMof these;iaion. the KTpabUmuw bav; shown pluck « member of the of Frienda ^ Prince of 

in the verv teeth of the firo-eaters. forcitot them down Wales and other* of the Queen s honaeboU were present and useful fai one or two frspM*. Tbe prineipnl tonic of 

with I r snd ...ti I.i.irr.i. iinrrrhn TheQuccn subsequcntivinstructed Ute govLTDesaof her theeveiung wm sUveiy.tmv.Beaeh presufing. Tbed^gs 

with resointiona of censure and anti-sUvery speeches vi • 7 *’^ . - . Frienitei to 'ke proSUvery Democratt at Charleston and Baltimofe 

®alcuUted to make rogues, of the peculiar type raised in children (who « a member of the bocietj of Frtend.) to ,a*re not well spoken cf. TIw conceasioo. which the Demo- 

the ,‘fouthera SUtes of this Union, wince tovd writhe un- «l<I®eM a letter to the I^n Pnnccas. expr^ the emte 

pltrasamly. Gire ereiy num and party its due. The satisfaction the Queen felt m meeting her. »y South makes uee of these cooracions as a pretext for new 

B-pubto. p„„ b, co^j., top™™.™. SE"sa^v,ss.'.^s!ri.s,s?.?.‘i£)a& 

Upon anv which has preceded jt, or any which are >ah-nee-oaiiwe-qua P y 5 ^* 1 ^ that, hr the Soothem doctrine, if all the peo^e 

cotompo^^neouswithit It ia.m the fiwt place.-m aa«- articles ofindian manufacture. 2 «p^nta to tbe ^ ^ ^ ^ 

aLxt^t -Aw. ffKM wrlwmff men io children, which were presented. They were accepted, ^rehoMcr c^aWamie m and control them all. Hisdenun- 

wonery party. The truly great men. the working men m . ^ , aanon of ibis docinne hrought down the bouse. Heavy 

it, in Congress, hate slavery, some with intensity, but doubtless appreciat ed. hoeU <'l^ered appljuise, and Gov. Beach looked com¬ 
ail decidedly—all the iioemen. I mean. But there are Owen Lorejoy, a few days since, visited his mtd^, were begiiimn^o^^Un!oth^h«ui^beklea that 

large numbers of weak men in the party, in and out of Gerrit Smith, at Pelerbopo. A correspondent of 1* ^ worth while to give up the contwl of pur «\Ter- 

Coi^reas, who call them 8 elveaRepnbUcaiis,wto will be The Tribune says: . Si ^dSl^ U thf dS^nnS Id^^cd 

Its destrucrioo, if possible. They are afraid of any Although the notice of his coining was short, yet at and applauded are such as come within the ^uthem dcfi> 
decided anti-alavery acrion. are corrupt in matters of eight o'clock in the evening an audience of several hun- nirion of abolitionism, and Gov. Beach pre^ding in J 

l®gteUtion. and st^d remly to seU out «.y day to the dred^ I^m aud gentlemen ^ .^mbled ^ SLfl “.^ 7 ‘-be^e“J ”h“e 


m of abolitionism, and Gov. Beach preading in such a 
ting, is novel. But we hope they will have more such 
liDgs, and a better attendance. The revolutam wiU 
be likely to go backwards; and as the eyes m these 


highest bidder. Unless the genuinely anti-sUvery men not be Ukclv to go backwards; and as the eyes or these 

ouer. L-mc-so uiv ^ ,_the distinguished stranger. .Ur. bmith welcomed Mr. ueoide net linem-S wide thev will be vet more surprised at 

m Congress are vigilant, the above-mentioned corrupt Lo^-gjoy ^ speech of unusual eloquence. He spoke of that Northern Demberaev has made to 

class will bring down to di^racc and ruin the Bepnbli- the esteem in which he had long held Mr. L.: of his slavery, and will be .vet more determined against future 
can party. Sud, a fate is inevitable without the great- faithful services in the cause of human freedom, and aggression.— JiepuUic^ _ 


can party Such a fate is inevitable without the great- laithtul services m the cause or numan rreeaom. and | aggression.- xepuoucua. 
eat watchfulness and the continued thunder of criticism *Iloded in a most touching nmmier to the fate of his — — 

«b ^iuulness,anaineoou noble brother, who wM murdered by a pro-slaverv mob 

which The .Standard and Liberator, and the great ora- Alton, in 1837 . Mr. Smith then introduced Mr.'Lore- Awl ttvS. 

tors of the old anti-slavery school, pour upon aU men joy to the people, who received him with accla^tion. _ _* _ _. - .-- - , — 

who arc eitiier pro-sUvery or make any pretensioDS ITiough qmte weary, L. made a powe^ speech of ' c^nT«H^nVFMEXT-CDRE. its History and 
toauti^very. 

and Cheeveps, The STA^•DABD 3 mid Liberators as they out the least ceremony, and was warmly cheered bv the >Urufti of Exarcis«e. ByG«o. H. TSjior,M.D. i 

please, when they are in Washington; these very poU- audience throughout his speech. At the close of his pm«*- Price, hr iMii, $1 25 . Addiau fowxkb . 

ticians, when they come before the people in the remarks a vote of thanfe wm pa^ to the shaker. on this »nhj«t 

..A* r, s-asnA in awe of the Sentiment- -Upwards, a large number of the ladies and gentlemen America. It wiU be found n^ui to aU ciMse*. in ^ o«t of the pc*- 

recesses of Congress, stand m of place took the opportunity to pay their respects fwAioa, »nd to *u men, women and chitdrwi. ___ 

to Mr. L., and spent an hour in conversation under the a n r v tfft pr jt- wti ^EWIKG MACHIKIS. 

Accord^ to present prospects, the Republicans will hospitable roof of his host’’ W office. 505 _ 

fomL to'"" WUl it^the ^h® foUowing paragraph is from The EeveeasHe (Eng- ^ Em'^V A I^AETIFICLYL I^GS AN^^^^ 

comes the most perilous crisis of the party. me s, ^ ^ ^ XV palmer»s patent. The beet nf PatwF» 

moment itattains to power, grow Mhamed of the princi- _ known in * _ 

pies which haye given it strength? There a®® England for her entliMlMtic attachment to the It^an ti,-ATKR-mm E~JOURI^L f<>® now 


of again. The boast of the sh 
anti-slavery party will be co 
office—that its opppsi^ioH to 


e forgotten | her not one of the n 


Central A!ddE«»fl roffi*E» L 









agitation. 

I SAW two tires, coiisnniitiR 
The outgrown wnste of yea; 
I stooU hetwceii, coiimmmiig 


est hones and fears: 
I said, ’tis i'lle fnming— 

And yet my soul shed tours. 


As the long-prisoned dew 
Blow raclt.s into tiie flttuve, 
To hring cerulean hlue. 


n mould; 


Ihccrowts ri.ses iiointed 
When it breaks the frozei 
It neitlicw made nor wanted 
The elod, so iey cold; 

And yet, ’twas Heavon-apiiointed. 
'Twa.s God that made it hold. 




w it.s hlos.som.s, tender 
As any nursling rose, 

To hearts awakened render 
Tlic sweet tlionglit of repose, 
Prom bud so sharp and slender 
That pierced the cold March sn( 
Northampton, Mass., April 11, 1860. 


SCHILLER. 


An AMfess delivered November 10. 1859, in Vie Academy 
of Mnsic, PhiladelpMa, on the oecamon of the 
celebration of SchiEer’.'t Birthday. 

BY W. H. FURNESB. 


When, by the 

and through the hUnding 
and Particles, and a disorderly crew of IiTegular| 
Verbs, the young American Student has ascended 
the far-shining Palace of German Literature, and ti 
gates of the majestic pile are thrown open to him, 
there stands upon the threshold, in 

Elysian beauty, melancholy grace, 
the first to welcome him, the immortal Poet, whose 
coming into the world one hundred years ago we are 
gathered this evening, in sympathy with thousands 
all over the world, to commemorate. There he stands, 
grave and benignant; and there hovers around him a 
brilliant retinue, the princely and heroic forms whom 
his gemus transfigured and exalted to that Olympian 
sphere where the offspring of those demigods, the 
poets, dwell forever, shedding far and wide a glad¬ 
dening influence over all our common work-day 
world. I need only name the immortal group, that, 
like a constellation glittering on the brow of night, 


will illuminate the intellectual heavens till those 
heavens he no more. Don Carlos of Spain, and Mary 
of Scotland, and Elizabeth of England, and Joan ot 
France, and William Tell and Wallenstein, all sum¬ 
moned, with their attendant luminaries, from different 
lands, and transferred from the dim limbo of ^istorj', 
now shine all abroad with a life-giving pow'er. And 
through them, the Poet, breathing his glowing 
thoughts, himself lives again, no longer in a frail 
mortal body, like that which he wore on earth, w’hich 
the fire of his genius so soon consumed to ashes, and 
which only the bodily eye could discern, but he lives 
again in the ethereal life of the mind. That flows 
through his creations into the inner-life of all by whom 
those creations are appreciated; and so his life min¬ 
gles with our life and intensifies it, and he lives no 
longer with men, but in them—being present, not in a 
form which our imperfect senses can perceive, but, 
far more intimately, in the life of the Intellect, of the 
Heart, of the Imagination, which is the life of life, and 
which he has made more abundantly ours. 

Such is the style and bounty of the welcome which 
the great Poet gives us, by whom we are introduced 
into the opulent domain of German Literature, and 
from whom we received the first hint of its immense 
wealth. And what a more than royal greeting is it, 
generous, far beyond the wildest dream <ff Oriental 
munificence! A king shall welcome you into his 
kingdom and at his court with dazzling presents of 
chariots and horses, with chains of gold, and s 
and ribbons, and caskets, and miniatures of bis 
august countenance set in precious stones. But the 
Poet, when he receives you within the charmed circle 
of his works, bears you up on the wings of his genius, 
so that you may mount with him into the empyrean, 
where the most gorgeous regal equipage dwindles to 
the tinselled toy of a child. He does not deck your 
person with crimson and gold, hut he decorates your 

V>oiT,<r witVi in^nminGVile irifts-irlfts wllich kinCS 


_being with incorruptible gifts—gifts wliich kings 

cannot buy—^gifts which, once yours, are yours for¬ 
ever. He opens for you new and before unvislted 
chambers in your own imaginations, and illuminates 
them with splendors of his thought. No childrens 
baubles, to please and then to weary the eye, does he 
give you. But he gives you, in a word, himself, his 
own imperishable life—not the breath of his nostrils 
which is so soon spent, but the divinity which is in 
him, which increases both our enjoyment and 
power of enjoying, and which, the more he gives, the 
more he himself possesses. 

This, true of all poets, of all men of genius worthily 
directed, is preeminently true of Frederick Schillbr. 
As we become acquainted with his works, we become 
acquainted with him. We are impressed with a 
manly fulness of life in Mm, giving us assurance not 
of a mere artist or scholar, but of a man, a genume 
man ; and Ms manhood is signified by a pervading 
sincGi’ity, a thorougli eamestness. All tJiat we learn 
of Mm is M keeping with this impression. Although 
in the familiar circle of Ms friends and family he was. 
as we arc told, cheerful and gay, yet in public he 
grave and reserved. He shrunk from the demonstra¬ 
tions of public admiration which broke fortli at times 
irrepressibly. Prom all that I have ever read of 1^ 
and of his works, he dwells now in my imagination 
in an attitude and with an air of personal digmty 
amounting almost to solemnity. What helps tMs 
impression is the fact that , he appears to have been 
constitutionally devoid of humor and wit. At all 
events, Ms genius did not run in that direction. 
Almost the only passage in all Ms writings that 
implies humor is the CapucMn’s Sermon in Wallen¬ 
stein’s Camp, and that is taken from the harangues of 
the eccentric old preacher, Abraham St. a Clara, as 
is apparent at the slightest glance to all who tov( 
ever read any of the old Jesuit’s sermons, oftentimes 
mere strings of doggerel witticisms. The absence of 
humor would seem to be a very serious limitation of 
the Genius of ScMller. But what this true poet thus 
wanted in breadth was made up for in strength and 
depth. 

But here, ladies and gentlemen, let me beg you 
to he alai'med. I have no thought of attempting a 
minute description, a profound, critical, German 
analysis of ScMller’s gemus. I would not venture 
such an attempt on this occasion and in this presence, 
even if I were qualified therefor. I am refen-Mg now 
only for a special purpose to a characteristic of| 
Schiller which the most superficial knowledge of Ms 
life and works brings us acquainted with. Frofqund 
explorations in the rich domain of Ms mind, and ■" 
Mdden elements, we may safely leave to his 
countiwmen. There is no fear that he, or any other 
great German man, will ever fail to be known through 
lack of being thoroughly studied. For if there is any 
one thing that our German brothers delight in more 
than in all things else, it is to plunge down to the 
foundations of tMngs, and to tug at the heart of all 
mysteries. It is their favorite intellectual beverage. 
Why, if you were to send a clafrvoyant at any moment 
to the centre of the earth, she would come hack and 
report to you the impossibility of getting there, for 
the crowd of German philosophers busily burrowing 
after that mysterious spot. -And if they ha^l no other 
moans of penetrating the secret of ScMller’s genius, 
they would convert the BMl. which he has made - 
i.Jo aona into a DivinsBell,and srodown 


it and brinsr up to us the unsunned riches of his nature. 

But onlv au American, a New Englander, 

and so an American of the Americans, as we New 
Englanders, with our 

ouSelvcs. And as our German friends love to dive 
down, our American weakness is to go ahead 
telegraphic despatch; so we must needs sMm over 
the surface, and keep our heads well above wato. 
We have our notions, it is true, plenty of them. Of 
my native city, the proverb runs that Boston lolKS 
are full of notions. But then they are not notions 
that we dig for, with German patience and fidelity 


I .gives us Mmself, Ms inner and best lift. Such is 
emphaticallv the case with Schiller by tokens which 
eveiy one at all familiar with his works cannot fail 
to observe. In Ms life and his works, he, fills u.s 
■"■ith the conviction that we are in communication 
with a man thorougMy in earnest. And it is the 
men thoroimhly in earnest, be it in literature or in 
affairs, that'^alw.ty’s go straight to the heart of the 
world, and take possession of that metropolitan posi¬ 
tion, and enthrone themselves there, ’fhere may be 
all sorts of obstacles in their way, but these only 
serve to whet their strength and so to accelerate their! 
progress. They may be violently resisted in their 
approach to the great centre and citadel, opposed by 
brute violence and forbidden to advance. But it is 
the capital of their hereditary kingdom. It is their,s 
by the gi*ace of God. and they must reach it. And 
opposition is a great deal worse than useless. The 

- violent it is. only the move powerfully does it 

• them, for it sen es to call out and emblazon 
their roval natures. Their bodily life may be crushed 
out of them. But while that i.s wasting away, the 
invisible life of them ese.apes; and slowly but gi-andly 
expanding, as it goes, to the, dimensions of the world, 

It finds the beai'ts of mankind everyw'here open and 
waiting to receive it, and there is a new element of | 
-itality in the atmosphere. You can no more impri- 
011 and destroy that than yon can cliain and extin¬ 
guish the light. The earnest man is bom and pre-1 
destined from all eternity to win that bloodle.ss victory' 
that crowns the vanquished as well as tlie victors. 

To this company of bom kings and conquerors 
Schiller belonged. He did not pursue Literature as 
an amtisement. It wtis the most serious, the religious 
work of his life. No soldier ever went into battle 
with more eamestness of mind than Schiller obeyed 
the command of Ms genius, forsaking, in defiance of | 
ducal authority, all things for the sake of Literature, 
—" looking upwards,” as he himself afterwards coun¬ 
selled the .artist to do, " looking upwards to his 
dignity and the law, and not downwards to Ms 
happiness and his wants.” ‘‘Something majestic,’’ 
said he, “hovers before me as I determine now to 
wear no fetters but the sentence of the world, to 
appeal to no throne but the soul of man.” 

In tMs (piality of Honesty, Schiller calls to mind 
another illustrious Geriiian writer, likewise distin- 

f uished for the singleness of Ms aim, Gotthold 
PHRAiM Lessing, who has been styled a continuation 
of Luther. And Lessing, like Sehillei', teaches «« 
as very few' literary men do in these days, that 
genuine Literature i.s or can be child’s play—no, 
ev-en that fonn of liter.ature, the Drama, which, 
popularly conceived of, exists mainly for purposes of 
amusement. They teach us that Literature is tw 
earnest a work as is done under the sun; that jt 
demands valor and strength, and th.at, when it 
faithfully pursued, it revolutiomzes nations. It w 
' 1 the department of the Drama, or in connection 
•ith it, that both Lessing and Schiller rendered 
ent service to the highest interests of all Ijiterature 
-aye, and of Humanity itself. IVhat SehiUcr’s ser- 
ices in this direction were, let William Tell and 
Joan of Arc and Wallenstein bear witness. And 
what Lessing’s were, whoever wishe.s to know let 
him read what this noble literary Keformer wrote, in 
bis office of critic of the Hamburg Theatre, nearly 
hundred years ago, when ScMller was less than 
years of age, and when the most distinguished 
i of letters in England had no idea of the intel¬ 
lectual splendor which was then irradiating Germany 
At that time Voltaire and French Taste reigned ir 
Germany with a despotism so complete, that to ques¬ 
tion their authority seemed hardly less than insane. 
Bold as it was, Lessing commenced the assault upon 
the Voltaire dynasty, and with the very weapon of 
ridicule, in the use of which the Frenchman was held 
to be the champion of the age. But Lessing’s wit, 
Henry Heine says, “ was no little French greyhound 
that runs after his own shadow ; it was rather a 
great German tom-cat that plays with the mouse 
—before he devours it.” It was not wit alone, how¬ 
ever, although of the keenest, that Lessing employed 
against the high authority of Voltaire. Ho unmasked 
upon him a perfect battery charged with principles 
if the soundest morality and the purest taste; a.n(l 
IS the artificial fabric of French tbo^ht cracks and 
tumbles before it, those Hamburg criticisms stir the 
heart like the roar of a great battle. And amidst 
the flash and the smoke we descry the French rsurper, 
stript of Ms regalia to the skin.^nd put to igno¬ 
minious flight, and Shakspearo, the Magnificent, com¬ 
ing to reign in his stead. “ Far off’ Ms coming 
shines.” The grand intellectual Bevolution, which 
Lessing thus initiated, was chiefly due to the feiwent 
sincerity, to the genuineness of the man, to _ that 
quality” which distinguishes Schiller so impressively, 
and which, in Schiller’s writings, brings us int 
spiring communion with a living man, so that 
as if we looked into Ms beaming face and were I 
thrilled by the tones of Ms voice. 

’fMs is the essential merit of this tiTie Poet, the 
warrant of his poetic authority, such as is only now 
and then, once or twice in an age perhaps, accorded 
to men. This it is that makes our heart leap to do 
him honor and to hail him as a benefactor and a 
friend. ’The poetic element i.s all but universal. The 
divme seed is in us all, but Poets, worthily so called, 
are by no means so common in the world as it would 
seem to be thought. Versifiers we have in abun¬ 
dance, male and female—very gi-aceful and delicate 
versifiers too, but only versifiers. It is a lamentable 
confusion of ideas, and an unauthorized^ stretch of | 
courtesy, to name them poets. The truth is, that the 
making of verses, the stringing together of sentiments, 
cauo-ht by hearsay or remembered from tbe copy 
boo£, to some musical and popular measure, with the 
due number of jingling rhymes, is a thing to which, 
as Edward Everett has remarked, all young ladies 
and gentlemen at a certain age are liable, just as 
cMldren are ant to catch the measles, and “the 
utmost thefr friends can hope for is that they may 
have them lightly.” The best mode of treating the 
disease—(the common dictates of humanity justify 
me, ladies and gentlemen, in making this brief digres¬ 
sion—I anticipate your thanks)—the best mode of 
treating tbe disease is to regard it as such, and with-1 
out either ehecldng it too violently or unduly foment¬ 
ing it with appbeation of parental pride, let the 
eruption come well out. Great care must be taken 
lest it should strike in ; for although death may not 
ensue, yet, what is sometimes worse, the disease may 
become chronic. And then woe betide those who 
fall into the hands of an incurable versifier! They 
not only have to listen, they must applaud too ; and 
tMs is one of the most pamful alternatives which our 
poor human nature can be reduced to. There goes a 
legend that one of these unfortunate versifiers, after 
having exhausted all mortal patience, unable to find 
a soul on earth so regardless of its own sanity and 
peace as to consent upon any terms to bstea to Ms 
verses, actually sold himself to the Evil One on con¬ 
dition that that pereonage would come and let Mm 
read to Mm. The compact was made, but after an 
bour or two’s reading, tbe listener discovered it vyould 
not pay, and begged to be let off’from the bargain. 

But seriously, v'ersification may be a graceful 
accomplisMnent, a decoration that betokens talent, 
but it implies no creative power. It gratifies tbe 
fancy and the ear perhaps, but it is a very different 
thing from the work of the poet, wMch is an inspira¬ 
tionand no manufacture, and ought never to be mis¬ 
taken for it, as it so often is. How many writers have 
we, styled poets, who are not even gooil versifiers! 

The Poet, as the word imports, is a maker. He 
creates. But I am not going to attempt in few 
words, or in many, to define the Poet and Poetry. 
The essence of this’divine gift is as indefinable, and as 
much defies all language and all imagery, as the 
Divinity whose inspiration it is. The Poet’s eye rolls 
and flashes with fine fancies; but it is something 
more than fancies to which he gives form and life. 
His ear is in fine accord with the music of verse ; but 
he is in fuller unison with harmoMes which no ear 
can hear. He tells us only what we instantly recog¬ 
nize as already in our hearts; and yet through Mm 
the univei-sal heart of Huuiamty throbs and dilates 
with a new life, and all inen are greater than they 
were for Ms words. In vain do you search for Ms 
power in any arts of language, although he is master 
of them all; and words are never his tetters, but the 
wings on which he soars singing, filling heaven and 
earth with his songs, and fanning as he rises tlio hot 
brow and cooling the fevered heart of the vvorld with 
the airs of Paradise. As little constrained by critical 
rules as any bird on the trees, he reveals those deep 
laws of thought and expression to wMch. by the 
instinct of Ms genius, he renders a free and filial obe¬ 
dience. He stands here in the ever-various and evCT- 
movlng world of Nature and of man in the dignity 


i ilie depths, but notions that come to us lor the 
most part lloatiug on tlie tide—come to us perhaps 
from Germany itselt, where they were thrown away 


and above the priated_jiggg. .J^renders a word;, spoken 
or written, as telling a stroke of character as a deed. 

It is this that has made the woi-ds of Luther to be 
called “ball-battles,” and Luther’s Hymn the Marseil¬ 
laise of the Keformation. It .signifie.s and repre-sents the 
man in the heroic action and attitude of his manhood. 

The poetry of the present day seem.s greatly devoid 
of this living personal power. It is fanciful, or it is 
metaphysical. It astonishes and delights with its sur¬ 
prises, or it overawes us with a sublime obscurity, or 
ilazzles us with multiplicity of oraament and spark¬ 
ling turns of thought and expression. It has little in 
common with the homely, rugged strength of Ancient | 
-of the old Greek tragedies, for instance, where 
jLvi, of concentrated passion, in unadorned .sim¬ 
plicity, blazes out from “ the burning core ” of liumaii 
nature, a part and portion of the inmost life of all 
men; and, therefore, of universal and everlasting 
interest. Have we much poetry of this kiml in modern 
times, always excepting some of the old xjnglish Bal¬ 
lads and Slmkspeaxe? But Shakspeare (tlmnks to' 
Herman genius for lielping us to understand him)— 
Shakspeare is an exception in all things, uniting, as he 
docs, the insight of a god with a fancy of inexhansti- 
ble variety, and a boundless humor, and a jjerfect 
command of all the harmonies of expression. His 
m.astery over whatever he touches is so complete that 
all mere play, the play of a child as genuine 

„u°m sincerity, in e.amestness of meaning, in tm 
fulness, ScMller is second to none. TMs gives h 
Ms power. Thus inspired, a true poet, once more - 
say it, he gives us, not merely fancies or melodies, but 
he’imparts Mmsell’ to us, transfusing Ins own convic¬ 
tions warm and glo-wing into the hearts of men, so 
that they tlirob and swell with a new life. Who now 
can compute the gift ? Who can measure and repay 
the service, the generous service which»a true poet, 
like Schiller, renders us! Honor, immortal honor to 

m! Be his memory glorious forever! 

ScMller thus adds another to the grand attestations 
that we have to the fact that the great men of oi 
race are the next of kin to all men. ’The highest a 
blood-relatives of the lowest. We are accustomed 
look upon great men, the men of rare and beneficent 
genius, as dwelling high up, apart from the conunon 
mass of mankind, as beings of different mould, cut off| 
from all real sympathy with us; and, accordingly, 
little men who would be ^at, and who climb np 
upon some official pedestal to make themselves so, 
deem it a sign of greatness to despise their fellow-men, 
to look with contempt upon human nature. Wherea.® 
it is only ordinarj- men, men of feeble sympathies and 
faculties, who stand apart, aliens, sti-angere to one 
another, dumb, unable to communicate. And what 
with our mediocrity and the many things there are 
separate man fi-om man, we should be strangere 
one another forever, were it not for the men of gemus, 
the great and the strong, who have in them, not a dif 
ferent nature, but only more than common of the 
divine stuff which we are all made of. These it is— 
these great ones—who come close to us, breaking 
through all artificial distinctions, because they have 
power to affect us. They are able to reach and stir 
into activity the dynamic forces, the primal instincts 
of our better nature. They awaken a new life in us. 
We are begotten by them into a loftier condition of j 
existence. They are our spiritual fathers, and we arc 
their children. As one touch of Nature, only one, 
makes the whole world kin, bow close is the kindred 
when Genius touches us witli its searching magnetism, 
and touches us in the marrow and the quick '! Then 
the whole world become not merely km—^tben the 
whole world becomes one. 

Men of Genius, then, are the vital elements, the cre¬ 
ative forces of the world’s power and growth. Thus 
Shakspeare is tlio soul of English Literature, the ani¬ 
mating principle of English 'I'hought, and the life of 
the Saxon Race. And whatever civil changes Eng¬ 
land may sufier, England can never die, so long as 
the genius of Shakspeare lives in the mind of the nation. 
Though it wc,re conquered and ovciTiln, it would con- 
qiier its conquerors, just as the genius of Grecian 
Eloquence and Philosophy triumphed over all-govern- 
■ ig Rome, and crowned the ancient Queen of the world 


LIFE. 

Why should wc fret the hours nway 
That make up life’.s brief span? 
Tlieru’s work enough for u.s to do, 
To help our brother man. 


A Sketch of the Life and Character ffr 


work enough 


The world will find ni 
To give us all our p . 

Let us hut throw aside our feai-s, 

And nerve our sinking hearts. 

Huinauity demands our aid 
On every field of life; 

And We sliotild put our annor on, 
And nobly join the strife. 

What though the sea of life he rough, 
And tempests rage around ! 

The darkest hour.s uill soon he past, 
A liarbor sa?o be found. 


paration. This will be the first J, 

desman which will have owed anything^ 
his family. Sir Lawrence Peel 


a member 
a first pousin of 

oi ms tamiiy. nir Liawi-enee 
the late Sfr Robert Peel, and from I"’*" t 'p . 
pied the post of Chief Justice of the bnpi 
Calcutta. , , 

A literary di.soovcry of some 
made at Liverpool. A papyrus, „ 

by Rev. nem-y Stobart, and now in 

of Antiquities, was found to contain the 1-ltli chapti i of 
St. Matthew written in the Greek Uncial character 
•ersion of the long-misunderstood 


If we our duty strive to i 
We need not fear for fii 
For ours will be a rich rt 
More noble than a nan 


Tlie glorious murtyr.? of the Past, 
Whose names will never die, 
And tliose wlio walked in humliU 
Arc watching us on high. 

To imitate their noble lives, 

And stand up for the right. 
With fearless heart, and manly ai 
Should be our chief delight. 


While .struggling Ik 
Will find a maityT’s s^ 
Secure from toil an 


a martyr’s crown 


Thougli slothful ease may pic.ase awhile. 
It cannot last for aye; 

The life most sure to please ourselves 
Will smootli another’s way. 


Our days on earth are few, at most. 
And iiass too quickly by; 

The moments wc should gather up, 
And use them as they fly. 


Thus the power of Genius annihilates all national 
distinctions, and brings together tlie most remote in 
the brotherhood of universal Humanity. To this 
splendid triumph of Genius, this hour and this assem¬ 
bly bear most significant witness. Brotliers and sis- 
tei's, where are the distinctions that separate us from 
one another to-night 'I They all vaMsh in the pre¬ 
sence of him whose gemus we now celebrate. 'There 
are no Germans here now. There are no Americans, 
either native or naturalized. A true Poet, by the 
mere necessity of his great nature, has levelled all the 
partition walls of language, all the differences of race, 
and gathered us here now ii« born citizens of the 
boundless F.atherland of the Intellect, an Empjre in 
comparison with which the conquests of Alexander, 
of CiBsar and of Napoleon are but a small, out-lying, 
barbarian province, and where he who serves all most 
faithfully, and shall reign over all most gloriously, be 
he of wiiat country ho may, and where accoixiingly, 
in the same broad spirit m wMch we are now met, 

“ a shining procession of kings,” as tliey have been 
called, German kings, Lessing, and Wieland, and 
Herder, and Gothe, and Schiller, and Tieck, and 
Schle.gel, “ have, one after another, thrown their -votes 
into the urn, and,” forgetful of all national distinctions, 
and anticipating Ms own countrymen, “ elected ” the 
Englishman, “WRliam Shakspeare. Emperor of all 
Literature,” Emperor for life—and his lifetime is 
Eternity. 

It was no barren sceptre with which Shakspeare'was 
thus invested. Under his imperial reign, German 
Literature was rapidly advancing to a state of high 
culture for nearly half a century before the best minds 
in England surmised what a resplendent fabric of 
literary genius and art was rising on the German soil. 
But it was not Shakspeare alone tliat was road in Ger¬ 
many. All the eminent classical names of English 
Literature soon became familiar as household words 
among the scholars and writers of Germany, and this 
when the German mind was looked upon in England 
as wild and barbaric, and translations of German 
books were deprecated as a new eruption of the Goths 
and Vandals. Through the darkness of English pr" 
judice and ignorance the clear beams of ScMllei 
genius were among the first to penetrate. He is stiU 
among the first to inspire us with admiration and 
respect for the mind of his country, and he weaves the 
tie which binds us together to-night. 

To Mm, then, we render the homage of our venera¬ 
tion and grateful love. We recognize in him one of] 
the cMef dignitaries of the Imperial Realm, one 
between whom and Shakspeare there stands no other 
of equal dramatic powei’—one whose influence shall 
prove to be, in the words of our immortal Emperor 
himself, 

“ A hoop of gold to bind us brothers in, 

That the unitetl vessel of our blood 
Bball never leak, though it do work as strong 
As aeouitum or rash gunpowder.” 

We are here tMs evening celebrating the advent of 
a noble and munificent spirit into pur world one hun-' 
di’cd years ago, November the 10th, 1759—November 
the iOth, memorable two hundred and seventy-six 
years before as the birthday of the great Head of the 
Protestant Eeforination. The coincidence of these 
birthdays is not without significance. Luther was 
not only the leader of the great religious movement of| 
the 16th Century, he is accounted, by German scholars, 
in his translation of the Scriptures, as the creator of | 
the modern German language ; a language, tto priii- 


aud wisdom of his manhood, and yet with the open 
heart of a little child; and that heart is a magic 
chamber from wMch everytMng that enters there 
returns with music and in beauty, to charm mankind 
.and awaken into activity whatever is best and great- 
thelr nature. He is, in fine, an incarnation of | 


long ago> And we snatch at tliem befoi’e we know , ^ jy-g ^nd love of things. His is among the very 
whether they be true touch or not; or tliey come to | ggt offices in tlie great Commonwealth of Human- 


s like birds of tbe air, wMch escape us almost 
fast as we can ciitch them, leaving only some of their 
feathers m our hands, for winch we console ourselves 
by sticking the feathers in our caps. Such is the 
amount of our notions—always oxceptmg a few that 
-i-.,.mr.n iinvH to Sell, and that a 


highest offices in tlie great Con _ 

And he is all this duetiy because lus e 


e of my countrymen have t 


^id so much in a hurry withal, there is so much 

foster our infirmities on the surtactet^t it does not 

, , ---Lg .yerv deep. vV hen we do try R. 

r heels where oiu- heads ought to 
‘ ornhle difficulty in tellin!? 


apt to get our 


isunce. o sympathy with the same senti- 


“oT^^LoTe but ’feel, that what he says he says because 


lie of the mere articulation of which—namely, that 
all possiMe justice must be done, in pronouncing it, to 
the sound of every letter—is in fine accord with the 
downright honesty of Luther, who created it, and of 
Schiller, who, through tMs noble instrument, has 
poured into our mind.s the beauty and the music of | 
his genius. 

Thus, already under obligations to Germany for 
the great miracle of the Prlntiug Press, we acknow¬ 
ledge on this birth day of illustrious men the gift of 
the°Protestant Reformation and the gift of the lan¬ 
guage of ScMller. 

The death of Schiller, which took place in Ms 46th 
year, is memorable a.s well as his birth. It well 
'became him—the manner of his departure. When 
the inevitable hour came, be bade farewell to his 
family and friends, and when one asked him how he 
felt, his reply was: " Calmer and calmer.' Once 
afterwards lie' exclaimed: “ Many lUtiys are growing 
plain and clear to me." And ftien he fell^msleep ii 


From The Boston. 

There is not a native Bostonian who will not 
deplore the loss of this tree. It is associated with 
the sports of childhood, and is as famRihr to the sight 
as the dome of the State House. It has grown up 
with Boston from its earliest infancy, and seems as 
much a part of it as the very peninsula upon which 
the city is founded. It is a tree which has a histori-, 
wMch is concisely related by onr leUow-citizen, Dr. 
Natlianiel B. Shurtleff, in the folio-wing interesting 
sketch, prepared at our request: 

It is not often that an occurrence of such small 
importance as the destruction of a tree will cause 
much sorrow and regret as will the dismemberment 
of the great tree of the Boston Common, which event 
occurred yesterday, the twenty-ninth day of June, a 
about 634 o’clock in the evening. During the after¬ 
noon the appearance of the heavens indicated a storm 
of no ordinary character—and indeed it came, and 
few will ever forget it, for the injury it has done. 

The great fall of water, together with an uncommon 
gust of -wind, broke down tbe limbs of many trees 
throughout the city, not even sparing those of Pad¬ 
dock’s Mail, wllich had so recently escaped the threat¬ 
ening axe. The great tree, the pride of Bostonians, 
and perhaps the most noted of its kind on the conti¬ 
nent, suffered with the others; and, after standing for 
centuries, the oldest of the traditionary relics of the 
days of our forefathers was in a few moments shorn 
of its beauty and its magnificent proportions, to linger 
out, it is feared, a few years longer, a maimed and 
displeasing existence, the evidence only of the violence 
of the storm which has destroyed it. 

Much has been said and written about this noted 
elm, the product of our own indigenous forests. It 
has had its rivals; among which has been the far- 
famed elm of Pittsfield, remarkable for its gigantic 
height, and for having a trunk one hundred and four¬ 
teen feet high below its first branch; and the Aspin- 
wall elm in Brookline, famous for its enormous and 
wide-spreading roots, and for the great size of its 
trunk. But both of these, also, have been shorn of 
their glory by storms that have passed harmlessly by 
tbe Boston elm. 

Although the tree attained a great age, and an 
uncommon size, it was more for its beautiful propor¬ 
tions and graceful bmbs tlian for age or size that it 
gained its notoriety among those who had paid par¬ 
ticular attention to the trees. But thettree has asso¬ 
ciations connected with its history which will always 
keep it in remembrance. During the revolutionary 
struggles of America this tree was one of the places 
of constant resort of the Sons of Liberty, who f 
quently caused it to be illuminated with lanterns 
evemngs of rejoicing and on festal occasions; and it 
also served the purpose of exhibitions of popular feel¬ 
ing and indignation, for many has been the tory who 
has been hung in effigy from its branches. Very near 
this tree occurred the first duel in Boston, between 
Benjamin Woodbridge and Henry Phillips, so graphi¬ 
cally described by Mr. Sargent in Ms “ Dealings with 
the Dead”; and beneath its branches have been 
enacted many a scene of youthful valor, in days that 
have been long past, on the holidays of election and 
independence. 

It would be difficult to affix to the tree even ; 
approximate age. It has been known as far back 
tradition can go, and is represented on tbe oldest map 
of the town known to exist. It is reasonable to believe 
that it was growing before the first settlement of the 
peninsula. In the ye.ar 1855 it was accurately 
sured by the citv engineer, who recorded the foUo 
dimensions: “ fleight, 72,3;; feet; height of first branch 
from the ground, 16 )4 feet; girth, one foot above the 
ground, 2234 feet; girth, four feet above the ground, 
17 feet; average diameter of greatest extent of 
branches, 101 feet.” Earlier measurements show that 
the tree continued to grow as long as it stood. The 
latest measurement, taken by the writer last spring, 
gave 24 feet girth at the ground, 18 feet 3 inches at 
three feet, and 16 feet 6 inches at five feet—showing 
an increase of onlv about 5 inches in girth in 16 years. 

Many of the old inhabitants can well remember 
when there was a cavity in the trunk sufficiently 
large to allow boys to secrete themselves in it; but 
tMs has almost entirely been closed up by the good 
treatment and care which have been given to the tree. 
In the summer of 1831 the tree was much injured by 
the violence of a storm, and its largest limbs were so 
much cleft asunder as to allow them to rest their 
branches upon the ground ; but they were subse- 
quenliy, at much cost and labor, restored to their 
former position, and 

bolts and braces. . 

The exact amount of injury the tree has sustained 
by the storm of yesterday cannot be estimated. Its 
beauty has been 'destroyed -without hope of renewal 
and it is extremely doubtful whether anjdMng can ^ 
done to save the p'art that now remains standing. 

As soon as the storm abated, the rumor that " The 
old Elm Tree is blown down ” spread rapidly through 
the city, causing hundreds of citizens to go to the spot 
and see for themselves. To their regret, they found 
the rumor but too true; and very many who visited , 
the locality of the venerated tree secured portions of I 
the fallen limbs, to preserve among the choicest of the ‘ 
relies of olden time. 

The late Dr. John C. Warren, formerly President 
of the Boston Society of Natural History, published, 
in 1855, for cfrculation among Ms friends, a small 
quarto volume, describing the elm, 5" ■‘■''ilch he savs 


Matthew 

wMch gives a ...— 

part of the 24th verse, relating to the passage 
cainel through the eye of a needle. 

A worthy Scotch couple, when asked how ^koir son 
had broken doAvn so early in life, gave the following 
explanation : “ WTien we began life together wo worked 
hard, and lived upon poi*ridge and such like. gTadually 
adding to our comforts as our moans unproved, until 
we were able at length to dine off a lul ut I’^ast meat, 
and sometimes a hoilt chuckie (or fowl)» uu’ 

Jock, our son. he began where we had left off-he began 
wi’ the chnekie first.’’ 

A London publisher advertises exact lac-sirailes of 
Seven Curious Old Newspapers,’’published between 
the years 1640 and 1679, announcing the executmn ot | 
Charles the First, the death and funeral ot Ouyer 
Cromwell, the great fire of London, with interesting 
notices of Nell Givynne, Drydeu. Bunyan, the intrigues 
of the Court of Charles the Second, extraordinary 
oecmTcnees in various counties, with very droll and 
interesting advertisements. 

M. de Lamartine’s eoniplete works will appear ii 
iris, published by himself, in an Edition personelle, 
dejmilive. miigue. 'fhey vi'ill comprise forty volumes, of 
from 500 to ,600 pages each ; in the eour.se of four years 
the work will be complete. The price will be 300 francs 
for the whole, if paid in advance at the delivery of the 
first volume {Meditation.^. Poitiques et Meliyieuses) 
otherwise every yearly course of ten volumes will cos 
80 francs. Every subscriber will receive Lamartine’i 
portrait, with his autograph. 

A French paper manufacturer has invented a nev 
pack of playing cards. Each card represents somi 
remarkable factconnectedwitli the history of Napoleon I. 
or of Napoleon HI. AU the figures are of the same 
period, the costume is perfect, and remarkable for the 
execution and the brilliancy of the colors. The pack of 
cards is called Cartes de VEre Imperialc. In place of 
kings tliere are four emperors, including the Prince 
Imperial; four empresses, including the Empress 
Mother. In place of kna ves, four Bonapartes. brothers 
of Napoleon I. For aces there are four islands, viz.: 
Martinique, where the Empress Josephine was born, the 
islands of St. Croix, Elba and St. Helena. 

Statces of the Reformers.— Reitschel, the well- 
known sculptor of Dresden, is at present engaged in 
executing a monument in honor of Luther, to be erected 
at some place hereafter to be decided on. It is to con¬ 
sist of a statue of the great Keformer. eleven feet high, 

■ bronze, to be placed on a lofty pedestal ascended by 


the fulness of his fame. His death was felt through¬ 
out Germany and Europe to be a great public Mss. 
“ Aeeordino’to Ms own directions,” says a German 
authority,the bier was to be borne by private citi¬ 
zens ; but several young artists and students took it 
from them. It was between midnight and one in the 
luornmg when they approached the church), ard. 
overcast heaven threatened rain. But, as the bier 
was set down by the grave, the clouds suddenly 
parted, and the m’oon, coining forth in peaceful clear¬ 
ness threw her first rays on tbe coflm of the Departed. 
They lowered libn into the grave; and tlie moon again 
retired behind her clouds. A fierce tempest of wind 
began to wail, as if it were reminding tlio bystanders 
of’their great, irreparable loss.” 

Bat tliongh, in the words or tiie now venerable 

Uhland, ■ t, i i i 

—months anil .veers luive viim.shcil duly, 

And round his grave the cy press grows. 

And those who raoumeil lus death .so ti-idy 
Theniselv.es have snnlc in death’s reiiose; 

Yet a.s the Spring is yearly showing 
Its Tjofflp again and fj*esh array, 

Min now, all young again and glowing, 




mations of hia aU over the i 4 
large towns not IBSTlhan the 
preparing for a general and 
by wMeh to celebrate and faoilita?? 

Tribute to Mbs. Hemaxs_a v. ’ 

memory of Felicia Hemaas has kj, ’" 

St. Ann’s Church, Dublin, wCre”*u coIL’"' t, 


St. Ann-S Church, Dublin, wheivT u cn. t,, 
being a “Memorial Window,” of 
of which was contributed by gki*’’t’-i 

Renaissance glass, and the sncces8*^V'''‘^^'irt*' 


plete. The architectural feature^ oV!l“ “nM ‘G 
prebend two principal lights, with = k W b r 
curved spandrels above them. M 
of figiires in panels appear between* 
medallions. The subjects of the r 


ms. The subjects of the maj!'’ & 

singing her Song of'friumph, the p^otPsa^^’ 
youthful Samuel by his motie,) 

e Virgin vi„'Mdibn„l'’ 


tlion, and Reusehlin; also, on the steps leading 
platform, allegorical ftgui-es of several towns, including 
Madgebnrg, Spires, and Augsburg. At the four comers 
are to be seated figures of Hiiss. Savonarola, Waldo, 
and Wtycliffe. AU the statues, like that of Luther, arc 
to be m bronze. 

Greenwich Observ.atort.—A new and magnificent 
equatorial telescope by the Astronomer Royal, Fro- 
fessor Airy, suiqiassing in magnitude any other in this 
country or in France, and nearly on a par with the cele¬ 
brated instrument at Pulkowa, has just been erected 
Greenwich. The size of the object glass is nearly 13 


anl tl 'lal t 1 of the Viro-in ■.?» judei!;'' 
The upper circle contains a fifth ,,,4 
another ilary seated at the Sarfel*’ 
mg from His bps the happy ass,,,-,! 
chosen the good part whiofi slC] C'';- 
from her. These figures are all care",-*' 
they produce exactly the right piem, 'b ‘ 
on glass. Ai-chitectural borders toi.. *''' 

manner of Kaff’aliesque decorative fl 

window, and hind together its parts int ’ '•’'’“'l l ‘ 
Nf.ver Do TOO Mi ch .at a Timf. —Sj - 

Lytton. in a lecture recently delirevJ' 

ing history of lus literary habits • *• 
ing me .so much engaged in active hP ‘ 
about the world as if I had never been' 
said to me. ‘lYhen do you get time to ****'*'" ' ■ ■ 
books? How on earth do you contrive''"'’ i'' 
work?’ I shall surprise you by th,' ”"*’’1 
The answer is this : I contrive to do s I .. 

doing too much at a time. A man. to m •b - 

well, must not overwork himself, or if i'- 
to-day, the reaction of fatigue will conin"' 
obliged to do too little to-morrow. ""‘I I ■ ! 
really and earnestly to study, wliieh i i’ 

left college and was actually in the wSu’’' 1 
haps say I have gone through as l.m-ge » I ^ ” 
ral reading m most men of my time. l'c 
much, and I have seen much; I have n,' 
politics and the various business of life 
tiontothis. I have published somowher/'’’ 
volumes, some upon subjects requiring n„.,f 
And what time do you think, as a gencraT^’ 
devoted to study—to reading and -wriling’ ’ 
than three hours a day; ami. when Pa-iil '“'i ; 
ting, not always that. But, then, during tl,4' ,■ 
have given my whole attention to what I ‘' 




A NTI-TOBACCO TRACTS.-The followb. , 

iDJiy t)6 h&dat tba Anti-Tobacco Tract DatmaU ^ 
Ma-is., and also at the Metbodixt Bbokatore, Ko 5 ^ 

1. la the Common Uae of Tobacco a Sin ? 


6 . An Appeal to Young Men on Tobacco-uaing- hr rw 

7. A Word in Defence of the “ Weedand7biu^ 

Cigars. ” 


a, &o. 








inches diameter, and the length of the telescope appears i 
to be about 14 or 15 feet. It is so nicely balanced on its 
axis as to be movable vertically -witli the slightest 


.. 

13. A Word to AVives, Mothers and Siate_ __ 

14. To the Christiaii Professor who raises Tobacco .kf 

ItasiD?” ““ 

16. A SeriBon on the Perniciona EKects of Tobacco eg 
and Heart. 

16. The College student and Tobacco. Why he sheoM be- 

17. Tobacco an Obalacle to Kevivala and the Coutww,’ 


18. A Dialogue hetr 


a Street 


’ertically -witli the slightest 
touch, so that it can he elevated or depressed to the 
view of any object between the horizon and the zenith 
with such facility that it seemyas if it moved self-sup¬ 
ported in air, without the least friction on the support¬ 
ing pivots. 

Alexander Dumas. —The following fact is character¬ 
istic of the man. Just as he was leaving Paris for the 
railway, he called his servant and said : “ Take these 
ten louis, and run to Ruggieri’s firework manufactory. 
Ask him for suns, rockets, serpents and Roman candles, ^ 
and bring them to me at the I,yons railway station, j 
where I shall wait for you.” The servant set off accord¬ 
ingly. A friend who happened to be present inquired, ' 
' What do you-want those fireworks for ? ” “AVhy, ta ' 


19. The Zoological Convention; by Dr. Hitcbc 
10. Tbe Kev. SSolomon Spittle; strikingly illuj 
n. Uncle Toby’s Advice to his Nephew Billy 

22. Ad Appeal to Rev. Gardner Spring, D.D., oa 

Tobacco. 

23. An Apponl to a Deacon who raises Tobacco on tbe 

Conuectient. 

" An Appeal to tbe Rev. John Woodbridge, D.D., i 






raising Tobac 


e, &c. : 


,e Cards, for SatlaUS 


X TRACTS FOR YOUNG AMERICA; o 


ibis made interesting by Anccdoies, and bystrlWniit 
, illustrate tbe Anecdntc.s. Each Tract, moremr. hu 
some eminent mao; from Iir, Humphrey, Dr. Wood 
:e Maun, Hon. Amos Ijiwrence, Hon. Gerrit Smith. &e. 


iread Ihrongh our f.milie 




let them off in the Desert.” answered Dumas, , _ 

cannot imi^ine the grand effect produced by the illumi- | rp H 
nation of the great pyramid.” I - 1 -_ 

The Zoological Gardens.— The Zoological Society of | 
London have just received an important addition to 
their menagerie, in the shape of a fine living specimen 
of the gigantic Salamander of Japan, the largest known 
species of amphibian. TMs singular creature, which 
somewhat resembles a monstrous water-newt, iuhabits 
the lakes of the basaltic mountains of Japan, where it 
was discovered by the Dutch naturalist. Dr. imn Siohold, 
but, even there, is considered a scarce animal. It is T 
famous as being the nearest living analogue of the Fos- | X 
sil Man or Homo dilum testis of Scheuchzer (Andrias 
Scheuchzeri of geologists). The specimen is at present 
about three feet in length, and is the first of the sort 
which has been taken alive to England. 

Snt Joshua Rey^xolds on Pope.— Sir Joshua Reynolds 
once saw Pope. It was about the yeai- 1740, at an auc¬ 
tion of books or pictures. He remembers that there 
was a lane formed to let him pass freely through the 
assemblage, and he proceeded along, bowing to those 


who were on each side. He was, according 
Joshua’s account, about four feet six high, very hump¬ 
backed and deformed; he wore a black coat, and, 
according to the frusliion of that time, had on a little 
swoi'd. Sir Joshua adds that he had a large and very 
fine eye, and a long, handsome nose; his mouth had 
those peculiar marks wMch always are found in the 


mouths of crooked persons ; and the muscles which 
across the cheek were so strongly marked as to appear 
like small cords.— Malone’s Memoir. 

Getting Rount) Scsd.ay so a.s to Make a Bargain.— ^In 
a Dissenting chapel, near Barnard Castle, Britain, two 
farmers met. One of them, on his way to the chapel, 
had noticed a fine calf in his neighbor’s field, wllich cir¬ 
cumstance gave rise to the following conversation. 
Addressing his friend in a tone which he intended for a 
whisper, but wMch was loud enough to be heard for 
several yards round, he said : “ Tommy, supposing it 
Monday, what wad yo take for your calf '”’ “ Why,” 


replied the other, “ supposing it was Monday, aw wud 
take two pound fifteen.” “Supposing it was Monday, 
aw’l gi’ two pound ten.” “ Supposing it was Monday, 


nuario vuiuuiv,___ ^ __ — which he say 

tout there is nothing improbaMe in the belief that it 
is more than two hundi-ed years old. He says: 

But, as it was certajffiy the Great Tree m 1 1 29 i 
and 1722, we may indulge the belief that it sprung 
up ffi'cvlous to the settlement of Boston; that it cast 
its protectMg shade over the heads of our earliest] 
American ancestors ; and that even the native inhabi¬ 
tant of the soil enjoyed the protection of its wide- 
spreading branches. . . 

“ This tree, therefore, we must venerate as a visible 
relic of the Indian Shawmut; for all its other native 
trees and groves have been long smee prostyated ; the 
frail and transient memorials of the aborigmes have 
vanished; even the hills of Trimountain cannot be 
distinguished; and this native noble elm remains to 
jiresent a substantial association of the existing with 
the former ages of Boston.” 


pound ten.” “ Supposing it was Monday, 
then, yo shall hev’t.” The bargain was thus concluded, 
and the calf was duly dedivered on the following day. 

Hatching Robins IN A School Room. —The Staffordsliire 
(English) Advertiser relates that, during the holidays of 
Easter week, a robin flew in at the open -window of a 
school room in the village of Colwich. and built her nest 
between two parcels of books on a shelf. On the re’as- 
sembling of the school the nest was shown to the boys, 
who were told not to molest the feathered intruder or 
her nest, and the window was kept open for her accom¬ 
modation. Although there were nearly a Imndred boys 
in the school daffy, no mischievous hand was raised to 
interfere with the operations ot the confiding redbreast, 
and she was allowed for five weeks to fly in and out 
unmole.sted, to lay her eggs and liateh her young, and at 
last to take them all oil’ in safety. Her mate would not 
enter the school room, but would bring insects and 
other food to the window or a neighboring tree, where 
the female would repair to receive them. 

A Novel Occcfation for Women.—" All the difficul¬ 
ties regarding woman’s sphere,” says the Aberdeen 
Herald, “ have been completely solved by a hitherto 
obscure and unknown siib-eontraetor on the Formar- 
tine and Buchan Railway—he has employed women as 
navvies. To see these buxom navviesses wheeling their 
barrows, and still retaining their natural regard for 
their invineible charms, betokened by broad parapluie 
hats, is a sight, in this May weather, to do a philanthropic 
heart good. Doubtless, tMs is the most recent develop¬ 
ment of female industry; it opens up at once a va,st 
new regiim. hotli at home and abi-oad, for the outflow 
of labor trom its old effeminate channels. And it is 
confidently to be hoped that a monument of superan¬ 
nuated needles, i-eels, crochet-hooks., thimbles, and 
other female implements, iiTelevant to social iirogress, 
may reward the gemus wMcli struck out this great 
discovei-y.” 

• Pee.si;ience op the Rat. —There is a well-known pro¬ 
verb, that rats always desert a falling house. When 
H. M. S. Leander was brought into hai-bor after her 
voyage, in the year 1803, she was so infested with rats 
that a wholesale desteuction of tliese four-footed pests 
was rendered absolutely necessary, not only for the 
comfort of the crew, but for the v'ery safety of the 
vessel. The entire contents of the ship were there¬ 
fore landed on the wharf; a number of chafing-pans 
filled with lighted brimstone were placed between 


A good Editor, a competent newspaper conductor, 
is like a general or a poet^born, not made. Exer¬ 
cise and experience give facility, but tbe qualification 
is innate, or it is never manifested. On the London 
daily papers, all tbe great historians, novelists, poets, 
essayists, and the writers of travels have been tried, 
and'nearly every one bas failed. "VVe niight say all; 
for after a display of brilliancy, bnet, but grand, 
they died oat, literally. Their resources vyere 
exhausted. “ 1 can,” said the late editor of The 
iXmes to Moore, ■“ find any number of men of genius 
to write for me, but verv seldom one man of common 
sense." The “ Thunderers ” in TU Times, therefore, 
have, so far as we know, been men of common sense. 
Nearly all successful editors have been men of tMs 
deseri'ption. Campbell, Carlyle, Bulwer, and Disraeli 
failed; Barnes, Sterling, and Philips succeeded, and 
n, ijinp and Lowe sneoeed. A good editor seldom 


decks ; and, the hatches being battened down, the .... 
mals were soon stifled by the suffocating vapors. As 
soon as the preparations for this wholesome destruction 
commenced, the rats took alarm, and endeavored to 
make thefr way on shore by traversing the warps or 
ropes by wllich the vessel was made fast to the shore. 
Seutineis were accordingly placed by the warps, and 
furnished with sticks, so that, as soon as a rat came 
runnmg along the ropes, it was speedily checked by a 
sharp blow, wMch struck it from its foothold and 
knocked it dead or dying into the water, where it soon 
perished.— Rou&edge’s lllvstraled Natural History. 

The Sicmax Priests. —An Italian correspondent says 
of the revolt in Sicily : 

The great feature of the insurrectionary movement 
its latest stage seems to be the almost universal par¬ 
ticipation of the clergy, and particularly of the monks 
of all orders, in it. This participation has begun to 
impart to it quite a religious, crusade-like character. 
The clergy uses every means in its power-pubfre 
prayers, processions, sermons—to feed tlie flame of foo 
insm-reetion. The convents give what they possess— 
money, wine, mules, horses, &c : the religious semina¬ 
ries o'f Monreale, Cctaiu, Patti, Bronte, Nicosia Maz- 
zara, are deserted. Tliefr- youtbiul inmates have thrown 
aside the clerical garb, and are_ now^carrying pms. 
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